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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have recetved numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
Genevieve Ward, Otte —— 

May Fielding, herwood, 

Ellen Montejo, Sta 
Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Louise Gage Courtney, alvini, 

Richard Wagner, — T. Raymond, 
Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 

Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Campanini, Boucicault, 
Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Dengrement, Rossi, 

Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Hans Balatka, James Lewis, 
Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 
Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Ferranti, C. A. Cap Ppa. 

Anton Rubinstein, Montegri 
Del Puente Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Joseffy, Marie Litta, 

Mme. Julia Rive-King. Emil Scaria, 

Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Vitus d' Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz. Ferdinand von Hiller. ohannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann., fleyerbeer. ‘ 
Franz Lachner. Julius Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner. Max Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax E. A. Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 

Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck. 
William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch. 

Josef Staudigl. Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner. 
Lulu Veling. Joseph Koegel Dr, S._N. Penfield. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. F. W. Riesberg. 
Calixa Lavallee. Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin. 
Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 

Franz Abt, | George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten. 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil —— Belle Cole. 
E. Jacobsohn, Van Zand Carl Millécker. 

|. O. Von Prochazka. w. based ‘Heimendah!. Lowell Mason. 
Edvard Grieg, Mme, Clemelli. Georges Bizet, 
Eugene D’ Albert, W. Waugh Lauder. John A. Broekhoven. 
Lili Lehmann, Hans von Biilow. Edgar H. Sherwood 
William Candidus, Clara Schumann, Ponchielli. 

Franz Rummel, Joachim. Edith Edwards, 
Blanche Stone-Barton, Samuel S. Sanford. Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Thomas Ryan. Franz Liszt. Verdi. 


Adelina Patti, 

Sembrich, 

( hristine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

Trebelli, 

Marie Roze, 

Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.— 
Minnie Hauk, 
. Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—2, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan. 
Ulanche Roosevelt, 


eupert, 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 





bows demand for a high-grade musical journal has 
grown to such an extent in the West that the 


editors of THE MusiICAL COURIER have decided to 


open a branch publication office in Chicago under the 


personal supervision of an authorized manager sent 


out from the home office. The gentleman who will 


assume charge of our Chicago office, which will be 
opened next week, is Mr. John E. Hall, and our Western 
subscribers and patrons will find that he is thoroughly 
competent for the post he occupies. The Chicago 
branch will attend to the circulation and distribution of 
THE MuSICAL COURIER throughout the West and 
Northwest, where its influence will be exerted for the 
advancement of the divine art and its votaries. 

No better evidence of the popularity of this journal is 
necessary than this practical step, which has been im- 
posed upon us by the condition of musical events and 
the growing culture for classical music throughout the 


land. 


ULOW last year gave up the conductorship of the 
B Meiningen orchestra, and his successor, Richard 
Strauss, has now followed his example. The Grand 
Duke has, it is stated, now finally disbanded this famous 
orchestra. One of our contemporaries, however, prob- 
ably not aware of the difference between a theatrical 
troupe and an orchestra, in all seriousness announces 
that the Meiningen orchestra will be heard here next 
season. Such are the amenities of musical journalism. 


UR reproduction of Dr, Satter’s articles on Liszt has 
0 excited some comment. That such a wholesome 
corrective for an adulatory epidemic is needed can be 
seen by glancing at the following paragraph in the Lon- 
don Atheneum in a review of a new book just out in 
England : 


‘*Dedicated to the Abbé Liszt, Mrs. Beringer’s book may be roughly 
described as a series of somewhat disjointed scenes from the career of a 
musical prodigy, serving as so many pegs on which to hang long pages of 
rather full-flavored panegyric of the ‘Emperor of the Piano,’ the ‘Great 
Abbé,’ the *‘ Revered Meister’ himself. Although the adulation of ‘the 
motley crew basking in the rays of the great sun’ at Weimar is ridiculed, 
the author herself is careful to tell us with awe and reverence how the 
‘Meister’ moved and looked and spoke, even how he smoked his cigar, and 
on page 120 of volume 1, she is worked up to such a pitch of adoration as 
to burst forth into Latin with the words, 
tamus!’”’ 


After this who can say that Dr. Satter exaggerates ? 


‘Te regem, Francisce, salu- 


T is very amusing to read a recent letter from Madrid 
] bearing the signatures of over three hundred Spanish 
ladies and addressed to the director of the Royal Opera 
House. The fair ones object to the baritone Sylvio’s ap- 
pearance in the part of Don Grovanni, in the following 
eloquent and logical sentences: “ We, the undersigned, 
members of Madrid’s best society and respectable ladies, 
herewith declare that we consider the sixty-five years’ 
old, small and ugly Mr. Sylvio an incredible, nay, an ab- 
solutely impossible Don Giovanni for any lady spectator 
with a half-ways acceptable opera-glass. 
Rigoletto or Amonasro, but as Don Giovanni we will not 
have him.” The director, to satisfy his fair petitioners, 
is now looking for a baritone of youthful and Adonis- 
like appearance. 


Let him sing 


R. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, of this journal, will, by 
M the invitation of the Musical Festival Commit- 
tee, attend in person the seventh great biennial musical 
festival at Cincinnati which began last night and will end 
on Saturday evening of this week. Our readers will, 
therefore, be enabled on next Wednesday to peruse a de- 
tailed report of one of the most important events of this 
country’s great musical season. Everything augurs weil 
for the success of this festival. The chorus is very large, 
and, according to reports, very well drilled, the soloists 
are efficient ones, and the augmented Thomas orchestra, 
under the guidance of its great chief, will no doubt give 
unalloyed satisfaction. The sale of seats has also been 
extraordinarily large, and so we may safely predict that 
the seventh Cincinnati May Festival will be a great 
artistic as well as financial success. 


HERE are no puns cheaper and more despicable 
than those perpetrated on proper names, and it goes 
without saying that they are alsothe commonest. When 
the title of Mr. Mackenzie's latest opera became known 
to be “ William de Cabestahn,” even the English, who 
are usually very slow in availing themselves of an oppor- 
tunity for a don-mot, could not help falling on the hap- 
less idea of misnaming the new work “ William of the 
| Cabstand.” The title soon became popular, and some of 
| the more ignorant even among the press took it to be 
the genuine one. To an American manager nothing 
‘would have been more welcome than the free advertis- 








ing the work thus received even before its production on 
account of the popularity of its title. Not so, however, 
to an English manager. The news just reaches us from 
London that Mr. Carl Rosa has altered the title of Mr. 
Mackenzie's new opera from “ William of the Cabstand ” 
to “William the Troubadour.” The latter title is, of 
course, a direct plagiarism of one of the best items in 
Mr. McCabe’s entertainment, “ Begone Dull Care.” The 
work is intended for production at Drury Lane at the 
beginning of June and has been cast as follows: Count 
Ramon, Mr. Crotty; Margerita, Mme. Valleria; Aza/ads, 
Miss Marion Burton; Count Robert, Mr. Barrington 
Foote; and Guzllem, Mr. Barton McGuckin. The inci- 
dents forming the motive of the opera occur in the 
South of France in mediaval times and present many 
picturesque and dramatic features, 


ALTIMORE is a peculiar city from a musical point 

of view. We have frequently alluded to the vari- 

ous musical institutions in that city and their hopeless 

condition, and have now another instance to endorse 

what we have maintained in the past, that in proportion 

to the number of inhabitants Baltimore and Philadelphia 

are the least musical communities in this country, with 
the odds in favor of Philadelphia. 

The American Opera Company has been in five large 
cities outside of New York since the close of the season 
here. In all but one city the company made money, and 
in two cities—Boston and Philadelphia—a sister organiza- 
tion was formed, the one in Boston with $100,000, the other, 
in Philadelphia, with $50,000 capital to aid the enterprise 
known as the American Opera Company. The one city 
where money was lost was Baltimore, and although only 
four performances were given the loss amounted to 
$12,000, or $3,000 a performance. 

The root of all the evil in Baltimore is the so-called 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, an institution in which 
charlatanism instead of art reigns, where personal in- 
fluence sways in the place of merit, and where social 
position advances a pupil more rapidly than study does. 

During the many years that this conservatory has 
flourished with annual deficits, Mr. Asger Hamerik, the 
director, has not succeeded in producing before the 
world of music in this country one pupil—not one—who 
was able either to compose even a simple song of 
merit, nor has 4 virtuoso on any instrument been found 
among the so-called graduates of this Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The people of Baltimore love music as well as those 
of other cities, but as long as they are handicapped with 
a Peabody Conservatory of Music, under the direction of 
Mr. Asger Hamerik, they will not advance in the appre- 
ciation of the art. Asa result of the latest experience 
there will be no more grand opera heard in Baltimore 
for many years to come, 


T has frequently been asserted that musicians are lack- 
ing in the elements of good-breeding, and in many 
instances the accusation is unquestionably true, There 
are instances which can be recorded when men, calling 
themselves musicians, have demonstrated that they are 
not only ignorant of the first principles of decency, but 
are also evidently fond of displaying their ignorance at 
every opportunity, and it is this class which has pro- 
duced the impression that the profession is not as highly 
cultured as the requirements of the time demand. 

An episode which occurred in this city a few days ago 
illustrates what we have just stated. 

Mr. Edmund Neupert, the piano virtuoso, was invited 
by the proper committee to perform at the coming meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National Association, which 
is to take place at Boston thissummer. The written in- 
vitation was mailed by mistake to the Grand Con- 
servatory of Music, of which that renowned dispenser 
of degrees, ‘ Doctor” Eberhard, is the intellectual 
head. The invitation should have been mailed to the 
New York College of Music, where Mr. Neupert occu- 
pies a position. Mr. Neupert was informed of the mis- 
take and called upon the self-constituted “ Doctor,” 
who, in response to an inquiry for the letter said, ‘Oh, I 
sent it back; this is no post-office.” In ignoring the 
common courtesies and amenities of civilized life this 
Doctor” fully demonstrated that he is thoroughly con 
sistent. A man who will lobby to acquire a charter for a 
music school for the purpose of giving him the power to 
grant diplomas and degrees, and who takes advantage of 
the opportunity to confer the very first degree upon him- 
self, betrays mental characteristics which are in perfect 
consonance with tnose of anarrogant cad, and we were 
therefore not surprised when we heard of “Doctor” 
Eberhard’s remarks. It isa pity that the professional 
musicians of standing should suffer on account of the 
actions of such men as “ Doctor” Eberhard, 
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Franz Liszt. 


By Dr. GusTAV SATTER. 


(Translated from the German for Tue Musicat Courter.) 
No. IV. 
Conclusion. 


S the terrible Freemason secrets of the prescription- 
art are not accessible to everyone ; as Romano-Latin mysti- 
cism, utterly incomprehensible to the million, has deterred as many 
from studying medicine as from going to church (which, by the 
by, is not without its good feature, for, as things are, there is no 
lack of doctors or old women), we resolve to repeat in the ver- 
nacular the receipt in our last. But, no! The best translation can 
never soar as high as the original. We prefer giving asa model a 
Liszt program, with marginal notes for the use and benefit of the 
coming centuries, as a rule for enterprising youths and maidens 
who may still have the wish or feel the impulse for making tours 
as virtuosi in Central Africa, the North Pole or Greece. All 
other regions of the globe are now unsafe; the grass has been 
cut too short. But Central Africa, try it! At the courts of 
Congo or Dahomey perhaps many a black Wittgenstein is lean- 
ing on her balcony and sighing for a Liszt from Cincinnati or 
Leitomischl to come round the Cape of Good Hope. The North 
Pole! That, too, is not bad! The Polar bearesses are said to be 
very musical. The first statue raised to Liszt was erected by 
subscriptions from the Polar bears of the fair sex. It was 
cast in water, and there was not a dry eye when it reached 
the bottom of the sea, the only bottom that could be found for the 
casting. Greece finally—it is indeed a fis aller, but it is better 
than nothing and the best to recommend to ‘‘ pupils of Liszt.” 
Wherefore? Herefore! (a). If a Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
ever again asks Liszt, ‘‘ Now, Herr Liszt, have you your band 
of robbers with you ?”’ how pleasant it would be for Liszt to smite 
his bosom, and, with the ecstatic smile of St. Francis Xavier, to be 
able to reply: ‘‘ By your gracious permission, Royal Highness, 
my pupils, men, women, pianists and non-pianists, are all with 
your brethren and co-religionists, the Greek Rinaldinis.” (b) 
Janina, Name full of hysterical recollections, Haydee in ‘* Monte 
Cristo!” Olga in Heulmeier pamphlets, who relieved her father- 
land from the pressure of possessing her and who submitted to the 
meanest pressure in Paris because she was ‘‘ clean possessed " by 
Liszt. Physically clean, of course! My author's realm, my relig- 
ion, my health, even an engagement with Abbey, for one hour of 
love with Olga at the foot of Mount Ossa, amid the yells of the 
colic-twisted, grimacing, parson-ghosts of Liszt’s ‘‘ Damn-thee 
Symphony.” Olga, my girl, if Liszt did a wrong thing in hearing 
your love-whispers in the click of coin, you did a much more 
abominable thing in telling the world of how little importance 
you were. To the deserted lady of honor there remains the con- 
sciousness of her spiritual innocénce. To the Liszt pupil of 
honor, when she gets some unpleasant taste from kissing the slip- 
per of the piano pope, there remains silence. For the Olgas, 
there is only left a big rumpus. Olga, away with you to Athens. 
Wash your petticoats in Lethe ! 

But to the point, to the point! Where the devil are my 
thoughts running off to! From the esthetic-beautiful of the 
good Hanslick to the caricatures of the Liszt-Janina purgatory ! 
From Pontius to Liszt-Pilate, who washes his hands in Ess bou- 
quet and Florida water, because it is resolved to crucify Euterpe 
and to pardon the Barabbas-give-away. 

Up with the curtain ! 

UNIVERSAL DER PIANISTE-COMPOSITEUR 
LISZT. 


PROGRAM FRANCOIS 


Bismarck 
Transcribed by the concert-giver.) - 
Grover Cleveland 


. Overture, ** Vom Fels zum Meere” 
(To flatter the Germans. 
. (a) * Scherzo a la Civil Service Reform ”’ 
(To flatter the Mugwumps.) 
’, Irginia 
Etude of patriotism and bravura.) 
. - FP. Liest 


(4) “* Stonevalle Jackson”’ 
(To flatter the ex-Rebels. 
(ep Gomme Meoumatis Shas... cae ccce cee cee cescee 

(To please the ladies and donkeys.) 
(d) “* God preserve the Piano-Emperor Francis’’..........1. Besch-Hayda 

(To please the pukes and the arch-dukes.) 
. Sonata “* X. Whatever-you-like.” (Confound it, one must play 

I EE MED <5 eek vennddbebedevedeteee ide bas Beethoven 

(To make teachers persuade their pupils to buy tickets. It is stupid, old- 
fashioned, produces no effect. But what is to be done? It is a case of 
“ must.” : 

4- (a) “‘ Caramba, Muchacho.’’ Rhapsodie Espagnole 

(6) Eljen ahaza!” Rhapsodie Hongroise. ........... ...css0ee 

(c) “* Cayenne au diable.’’ Rhapsodie Frangaise. .............. 

(d) “* God shave the fin of whales.”” Rhapsodie Anglaise 

(e) “* Corpo di Garibaldi.”” Rhapsodie Italienne 

. “Charles attend!’ Grand Bravura Variations on themes from 
Glinka’s “La Vie pour le Czar,” dedicated to his Majesty 
Alexander III., Emperor of all the Russias 

(Uf a telegram comes during the concert announcing the assassination of 
the Czar, | dedicate these variations to my dear pupils,"'—F, Liszt.) 

The names of Chopin, Weber and Schubert figure frequently 
on the bills, Schumann very seldom, Mendelssohn almost never. 

If Liszt were to analyze his program chemically there would 
be found always 79 per cent. Liszt, 14 per cent. romanticists and 
7 per cent. classical composers. 
played with an orchestra he almost always performed only mas- 
terpieces, and that in a style which compelled one to kiss and 
embrace him. The cry of ‘ Vive l’Empéreur!” was then irre- 
pressible. 

One pardoned his mane-shaking, one cared nothing for his 
mistakes, one scarcely recalled the fact that, like a skim-milk 
diplomat and ex-aristocrat, he only tickled the palate of the Re- 
publicans when he claimed from them a share of the food. We 
loved him like Fiesco and Verrina. Right here, with the fullest 











On the other hand, when he | 
| Chopin had each furnished a variation, and these themes he 





conviction, I express my admiration that, in regard to everything 
calculated for the organs of hearing and for effect, and for noth- 
ing else, as well as in everything played with orchestral accom- 
paniment, Liszt performed with the soul of an artist, and with a 
mechanical techanical witchery which he alone of virtuosi had re- 
ceived in his cradle from his fairy godmother. In saying this I have 
exhausted my vocabulary of acknowledgment, and am the first 
to proclaim to the universe in trumpet tones, ‘‘ The great piano 
virtuoso, Liszt, in the period of his manhood, never had an equal.” 
His playing in the last twenty years, however, is only a reflected 
beam of the setting sun. Liszt’s youth is long past its bloom ; 
the madness of the public is past. Our European and American 
geniuses whose performances can win only a tallow-candle proces- 
sion from dotards and shoddy aristocrats—they cower beneath the 
folds of the furled banner of Liszt, they bleat and bellow and 
scream themselves hoarse in the service of Liszt-worship, and 
wish thus to place their amorphous compilations, their hell brews, 
the vapory figures of their extravagant, unmusical screams of 
anguish and yells of ‘‘ Murder,” beneath the zgis of an illustrious 
name. But, I repeat, the ‘‘ Serapion’s Briider,” ‘‘ Kater Murr,” 
the ‘‘ Dance of Death,” Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, the whole lot of 
dime dreadfuls, find no longer a stage to appear on. It is ideas, 
freshness, nature, that is longed for. People are once again con- 
ceding talent to Mozart. We have swallowed too much gold dust and 
arsenic and want milk as an antidote. The impetuous knights 
errant of art, when all else fails, praise Liszt’s routine-like instru- 
mentation as something extraordinary. But here, too, the God- 
dess Truth smites them at every point—Conradi in Berlin, Dop- 
pler in Vienna, and many others, all men of great capacity in 
this sphere, have instrumentated Liszt’s orchestral pieces in re- 
turn for Liszt’s cash payments, for which the receipts exist. So, 
off with the false peacock feathers! Give the workman the credit 
of his honest handiwork! Do not swagger through all creation 
if you do not know whether it was Goetze or someone else who 
filled up Liszt’s frame. After Beethoven the only instrumentalist 
of genius was the grand Hector Berlioz. Next to him, Meyer- 
beer, Liszt, and many moderns have only had a glance at the 
cuspidors of these Gemini. 

In renditions of such poets as Beethoven, Chopin and Schu- 
mann all depended on Liszt’s caprices. Schubert alone he consist- 
ently played magnificently. He once himself uttered the 
remark respecting Schumann’s piano pieces : ‘‘ He played them so 
rarely because he could not produce any effect with them, although 
they possessed great musical value.” Yes, I should think so! 
Liszt was in all his splendor and glory only when there was some- 
thing for his fingers to skip about on, only when he had to use 
the pedals, or when it was not possible to ruin the sublime power 
of beauty. The Emperor Beethoven is as mighty in a pocket 
edition as in large folio. Chopin’s etchings would not be one iota 
better if enlarged to gallery cartoons, and Schubert’s heart was so 
full of blood that the arteries from it ramify through all mankind. 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, however—they require much, be- 
cause they will return much. I have heard only one artist 
who played in finished form, and in Schumann’s spirit, the A 
minor concerto, that is S. B. Mills, in New York. Tausig alone 
understood the G minor concerto of Mendelssohn. Liszt turned 
them into pretty little show-pieces. So it was with the Beethoven 
sonatas. In one of the twelve Vienna concerts the ‘‘Appassionata” 
was in the program. The first movement he played like an inspired 
prophet,the second like a musical snuff-box, the third like an idiot. 
“Is this the man,” I involuntarily asked myself, ‘‘whom Bonn has to 
thank for the Beethoven monument?” It must be confessed that, 
on another occasion, he threw such poetry and magie into the C 
sharp minor sonata that one sat speechless, wept and sobbed and 
for days thereafter laid chaplets of immortelles on Beethoven's 
tomb. The same thing took place with Chopin. The B minor 
scherzo was attacked by Liszt as the dragon by Saint George. 
The lances were shivered, the hammers too. Inthe andantino he 
was again noble and lulled one to repose with the sweetest tones 
of reconciliation. We began to think we were safe from further tour- 
nament-slashes when suddenly Liszt, the challenger, as always, 
charged afresh into the Presto, hurled to earth knight and page and 
at last ran through with his sabre of honor the poor,seraphic Chopin, 
tothe rapturous delight of sluggers and amid the waving pocket- 
handkerchiefs of half-crazy, betitled women. It was the lion's 
giraffe hunt. On another occasion he transported us with Cho- 
pin’s A flat major Ballade into the Paradise of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” So it went on ina circle. But it is just this capricious 
humor, just the same alternating temperament of Liszt, which 
speaks most clearly for his genius. Messrs. Thalberg, Prudent, 
Dohler, Dreischock, Bendel, Schulhof, Biilow ; Mesdames Mehlig, 
Krebs, Schumann, Goddard—all possessors of great talents— 
would never require a drop of chloral to quiet their excited nerves. 
Circumstances and environment, the blows and smiles of fortune, 
these make genius; industry, education and self-conceit make 
talent. 

The immense power of Liszt lay in himself, as well as in the 
show-pieces which he wrote and executed fro domo sua. Among 
the rest he played his ‘‘ Hexameron,” a series of bravura varia- 
tions on the march, or rather the duet, from the ‘* Puritani,” 
on which Thalberg, Pixis, Liszt himself, Herz, Czerny and 


worked over, or rather sprinkled over, with a poetic introduction, 
and a perfectly worthless, crazy-quilt sort of finale. And this 
tapeworm, which, excepting the case of the Chopin variations, 
almost always climbed up and down the scale from A flat major 
dominant to the seventh, and from the A flat major seventh to the 
dominant, took such hold of the very fastidious public of Vienna 
—myself included—that we were beside ourselves and stared at 
him like a cow at a new gate, 





No need of more words? (Good-bye, Franz Liszt, and take our 
thanks, not only for thy colossal performances, but also for all the 
good thou hast done to dead and living artists alike! Thou wast a 
meteor ; if not a permanent one, throw the blame on the moment 
when you catered for social elevation. To be all is given to no 
one. And the fact that you, in your pardonable ambition, your 
aspirations, neither will nor can comprehend this—this, I say, 
is what makes parting from you so painful; this is the 
reason why we turn from you with weeping eyes. You remain 
quand méme one of the noblest. The motives which guided you 
will be flung into the mud by the camai//e, no less than my mo- 
tives which prompted me to write these papers. Bah! Let us 
both take comfort ! Those worthy of honor will applaud, Art will 
approve, and for the rest we have just the mission of Galileo. 
E pur si muove. Amen ! 








Liszt-Satter-Sternberg. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


ERMIT me to address you in regard to Dr. Sat- 

ter’s essay ‘‘ Franz Liszt.” From your indorsing editorial 
I learned that able critics like Messrs. Krehbiel, Finck, Kobbé and 
Floersheim ‘‘took position’ in the matter. Now that the crit- 
ics have spoken grant me the audiatur et altera pars, let me ex- 
press my feelings, which were painfully hurt by Dr. Satter’s essay. 

Of course, we are living in ‘‘ great and advanced and enlight- 
ened times ;” we know it, we are proud of it and we boast of it, par- 
ticularly of the ‘‘ enlightenment,” which, to a certain extent, con- 
sists principally of denying everything that is worth a denial, of 
ridiculing everything that was sacred to the past. 

How did we love our Homer in the days of our youth ! 
on the modern historians informed us that ‘“‘Homer never 
lived ;"" Shakespeare also has been denied the authorship 
of his works; William Tell never lived; Columbus did not 
discover America; Rouget de L’'isle did mot write the ‘* Mar- 
seillaise ;"" Raphael did ot paint the Madonna della Sedia ; 
Friedrich Halm did ot write ‘‘Ingomar”—but it was Mr. 
(don’t laugh, please) Bacherl, and how long will it be that before 
some future fool will say: ‘‘ Richard Wagner never lived.” 
He will also furnish “ glaring ” proof, no doubt—and what in the 
world could not be proven nowadays with our modern eloquent 
sophistry? Now that this course has been followed for some 
time, Dr. Satter makes an important and significant step forward 
—he goes for live people. Liszt is zo¢ a composer—never was 
one—and all the hundred thousands who have performed or list- 
ened to and enjoyed his E flat concerto, his ‘‘ Aimées de Pélé- 
gtinage,” his Symphonic Poéms, his ‘‘ Faust ” Symphony, and so 
Very well! Please mark my seat 


Later 


on, are downright jackasses. 
right in the front row of them; I shall proudly keep it and feel 
happy, too, for I enjoy a work of art as the Master made it, with- 
out any curiosity about ‘‘ how some other master would have 
done!" If I am to hear a work of Liszt I don’t expect anything 
but Liszt, with its little defects and with its great virtues, with 
its demoniac lugubrity and with its sensuality. 

Lisat has his peculiarities of style, just like all other com- 
posers ; his style certainly differs greatly from everybody else's 
way of writing, but it has nevertheless its right of existence and 
is utterly characteristic of Liszt’s person—he writes exactly as he 
talks. He abhors long sentences; one word thrown into a gene- 
ral discussion, so to say the essence of a long train of thoughts— 
and everybody is amazed, perplexed—this one word covers the 
ground so thoroughly, that the discussion is at an end and the 
subject might as well be changed. Few men, if any, have the 
gift of finding the right word, the very only one, in a right mo- 
ment to such a degree as Liszt, and his writing is the most perfect 
analogy to this. He has no epic breadth, he even dislikes it 
somewhat, less perhaps from reason than instinct. Pray, a man 
of such enormous intellect ; a man who, reading the first page of a 
book, well surmises the contents of the third and fourth page ! 
Life is so short, and real ‘‘esprit” don’t want everything ex- 
plained in a school-book way, in music the least of all. Why 
then blame such a man’s brevity, only because he presupposes 
thie same ‘‘ esprit” with his readers Or their auditors ! 

Not long ago Schumann was similarly attacked in Bayreuth, 
only in a more dignitied manner, and what was the result? How 
did we at first go for poor Schumann, called his style ‘* cobbler’s- 
patchwork ” *—well, what of it? Has the B flat symphony, the 
C major fantasy or his ‘‘ Manfred"’ all of a sudden ceased to be 
beautiful ? Don’t they speak right straight to our heart? Patch- 
work or not! Only compare his ‘‘ patchwork” with that of other 
poorer writers and you will find that Ais sounds beautiful, inter- 
esting and even scholarly, where others reveal hollowness and 
poverty in invention. Richard Wagner's judgment of Schu- 
mann could for a while influence our minds; the heart held 
and will hold its own and will keep in sympathy with Schumann 
in spite of all oracles and Bayreuths. Just the same it will be 
with Liszt, at least with the greatest part of his works. 

Dr. Satter distinctly denies Liszt’s originality ; well and good. 
How do artistic thoughts originate? Where do they come from? 
The pious will say from heaven, the anatomist from the brain, 
and a third one will probably find some other quarter for their 
origin, while a plain, every-day artist, with a soul in his body, 
and with the capability of a little enthusiasm in the said soul, will 
probably explain it this way: A poetic sentiment must precede 
the thought ; it must take entire and absolute possession of our 
artistic self, and urge us to utterance in the shape of a thought— 
with the painter in colors, with the musician in music, and I feel 
strongly inclined to believe that Messrs. Mozart and Beethoven 
have been supplied with their musical thoughts in similar ways. 


* Verbal translation, G&man, Schusterfl eck, 
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Now, then, pray look at the smallest piece by Liszt; take 
““Gnomenreigen” or ‘‘ Waldesrauschen,” and then try to coolly 
deny those pieces to be the utterance of a warm and true poetic 
impulse ; look at the first ‘‘ Mephisto Valse ;” compare it with 
‘the corresponding scene in Lenau’s ‘* Faust,” and—deny the ori- 
ginality and truthfulness of the musical picture. Of his choral 
works I do not speak, because they are only in a small minority, 
and are not all of the same value ; but even in the choral element 
he has created one immortal work, the ‘‘ Faust Symphony,” which 
Dr. Satter wisely did not mention. 

Reminiscence-hunting is a very ignoble sport and a very 
dangerous one besides, which easily leads us to ‘* see the dust "— 
something for the philosopher, not for the artist! and which is 
very apt to produce musical sceptics, with which the world is re- 
plete. They have easy work in denying beauty and originality of 
a composer ; their words are clever, a counterproof it is difficult to 
formulate ; beauty and originality are more felt than understood. 
Those very sceptics have robbed us already of many ideals ; at 
At an art without enthusiasm, without ideals ? 
At a world without atmosphere? All right, go ahead! The 
more they try to scientize art the more the public will desert art 
and take refuge in—trash ! 

Suppose now that one or the other of Liszt’s melodies should 
really by chance resemble somebody else’s melody—what does that 
prove? Nothing. And how about the harmonist Liszt? Who 
furnished him with his sweet, surprising, sometimes perfectly 
charming, harmonic turns? And whence did he take his wealth 
And all the manifold beauty he has given us 
should be only the result of mere general musical ‘‘ routine ?”’ 


what do they aim? 


of new forms? 


Most emphatically, ‘‘ No, sir.” 

Let me close with a few words about the way, the tone, in which 
Dr. Satter treats his subject. Eccentricity in its most repulsive 
form dictates the entire essay; the order of thoughts is sadly 
mixed, Many statements are utterly incorrect, and the language 
used does not reveal a trace of that respect or regard which, 
parbleu / is due to a man of Liszt’s significance, and so strong an 
imitator of Liszt as Dr. Satter ought to treat his, alas, unap- 
proachable, model more respectfully. Matters of a perfectly 
private nature are indiscreetly dragged before the public. Liszt, 
the pianist ; Liszt, the abbé ; Liszt, the composer, &c., are con- 
tinually mixed up, just as it suits the purpose to produce so sour 
a salad as the one served up by Dr. Satter; praise and blame are 
likewise mixed, cleverly, but with unkind intent—praise to 
strengthen the blame, blame to weaken the praise. And yet 
how incomplete is the portrayal! Let me adda few touches, 
Liszt are partly mentioned. 
Where is Liszt, ‘he enthusiast, whc on no occasion failed to take 
a hand in promoting the good in art, who opened the path for the 
popularization of Bach and Beethoven? Where is Liszt, the 
most gentlemanly gentleman, who has a kind, encouraging word 
for everyone (even for those who harmed him most—for his ever- 


since the personal qualities of 


lasting bores, his so-called ‘‘ pupils”); and where is Liszt, the 
great dene factor, whose deeds of charity are innumerable ? 

Verily, there is mighty little to be praised in the present 
If we have a hero alive yet, let us be proud of it 
and glad of it; heis pretty nearly the last one, anyway—so let 
us look for another object if we cannot refrain from showing off 
Amen! 


music world! 


our fashionable mil admirare sarcasm. 
Yours very truly, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


No offense intended ! 


——Audran’s latest opera comique, “ Serment d’Amour,” 
Colonel McCaull con- 
templates producing it at Wallack’s during the summer, and has 
score and libretto, with models 
of the scenery and sketches of the costumes used in Paris. 


is not going to be neglected in this city. 
now in his possession the orig 


Messrs. Henderson and Bunner are preparing an English version 
of the work for the Casino, and Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s adapta- 
tion of it, which he cails ‘‘ The Bridal Trap,” is to be brought 
out at the Bijou on the 31st inst., with the follewing cast : 
Roland Reed 
.++.... Francis Gaillard 
‘ Harry Mills 
PINE, 0006 260.. -000nseneesed séonsepurnekesedabsbvondeeeens sa E. S. Grant 
BOs NO INR 00 10.006 5805008. nknnenbidionbeiavaewese Paul Vernon 
Rosa Clements 
Jennie Prince 
Alma Stuart Stanley 


Garendin, the steward 


The Marquis 


—--The following is the program of the third annual 
musical festival at Rutland, Vt., to be given under the conduc- 
torship of Carl Zerrahn, assisted by George A. Mietzke, associate 
conductor and chorus master : 

Wednesday evening, June 2, at eight o'clock, First Concert.—Macfarren’s 
and miscellaneous selections. Miss Etta 
Sarah Baron-Anderson, contralto; Mr. T. H. 
Lewis, baritone; Miss Maud Morgan, soio har- 
festival chorus, festival orchestra, 


Cantata, ** May Day,” Soloists : 
Mrs, 


Hanley, tenor; Mr. C. L 


Kileski, soprano ; 
piste ; 

Thursday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, Second Concert.—Anderton’s Cantata, 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” (for the first time in this country with 
orchestral accompaniment, the score especially imported for this occasion 
Soloists: Miss Etta 
Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson, contralto; Mr. T. H. Han- 
ley, tenor; Mr. Charles L. Lewis, baritone ; grand festival chorus, grand fes- 


from London, England), and miscellaneous selections, 


Kileski, soprano ; 


tival orchestra, 

Thursday evening, at eight o'clock, Third Concert.—Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater” Soloists : 
Mrs. Sarah Baron-Anderson, contralto ; 


Blanche Stone- 
Mr. Whitney 
Mr, Franz Remmertz, basso; Mme. Theresa Carreno, 


and miscellaneous selections Mme. 
Barton, soprano; 
Mockridge, tenor ; 
solo pianiste ; grand festival chorus, grand festival orchestra. 

Friday afternoon, at three o'clock, Symphony Concert,—Raff's * Lenore” 

symphony and solos, by Mme. Blanche Stone-Barton, soprano, and Mme. 
l'heresa Carreno, solo pianiste. Grand festival orchestra, 
Haydn's oratorio, 
Mme. Blanche Stone-Barton, soprano; Mr. 
Whitney Mockridge, tenor; Mr, Franz Remmertz, basso; grand festival 
chorus, grand festival orchestra, . 


Friday evening, at eight o'clock, *‘ Oratorio Concert” 


The Creation.”’ Soloists 





PERSONALS. 


WHERE THE ITALIANS ARE.—Borghi- Mamo is in Lis- 
bon, Emma Dotti in Milan, Damerini in Florence, Marie Durand 
in Florence, Gerster in Bologna, Kuffer-Berger in Barcelona, 
Caterina Marco in New York, Pinner-Berseni in New York, 
Paolina Rossini in Milan, Ella Russell in Berlin, Sembrich in 
Dresden, Scalchi in Lisbon, Tremelli in Vienna, Campanini in 
Milan, Frapolli in Rome, Massini in Milan, Gayarre in Paris, 
Tamagno in Lisbon, Mierzwinski in Paris, Petrarch in Milan, 
Stagno in Buenos Ayres, Ciampi-Cellaj in Barcelona, Kaschman 
in Rome, Panteleoni in Udine, Storli in Milan, Antonucci in 
Naples, Castelmary in Paris, Galassi in Milan, Tamburlini in 
Buenos Ayres, Bevignani, the conductor, in London. 

FREDERIC ARCHER.—Frederic Archer, the organist, 
has been engaged to show off the advantages of the Bailie Ham- 
ilton ‘‘ Vocalion.” We doubt not his ability to do so, although 
as asalesman Mr. Archer will still have to make his debut. 


FRANZ RUMMEL.—The Concerts Artistiques having come 
to a successful close, Franz Rummel, the great pianist, will return 
to-day to Europe on the steamer Ems. The artist played last 
Monday to a crowded house and enthusiastic audience at Cincin- 
nati and arrived in New York only last night. It is hoped that 
Mr. Rummel will return to us next fall and there seems now some 
good ground to expect a realization of these hopes, numerous 
profitable engagements having already been offered to the artist. 
The press and public were unanimous in their praises of his super- 
ior merits, and Mr.Rummel takes with him the esteem and favor 
of thousands of listeners whom he has enchanted by his playing. 

SEMBRICH’S GIFTS.—Mme. Marcella Sembrich is not 
only a very fine artiste, but also a very generous lady. She has 
just presented the Conservatory of Music, of Lemberg, where she 
made her first musical studies, with a check for 2,000 florins, and 
has given to the poor of her native town, Krakow, the respecta- 
ble sum of 4,000 florins, 

TABLET TO MASSE.—At the house No. 26 Rue Laval 
Paris, in which Victor Massé, the French composer, passed 
the last ten years of his life and in which occurred also his death, 
the municipality of Paris will affix a memorial tablet. 

JOACHIM.—Joseph Joachim, the great violinist, has just 
been decorated by the Emperor of Austria with the order of the 
Iron Crown. 


MATERNA.—Mme. Materna has returned to Vienna from 
a successful tournée. She sings there this month the parts of 
Briinhilde and Isolde. In June she goes to Carlsbad and thence 
to Bayreuth, and on September 15 she will be back at Vienna 
for the re-opening of the Imperial opera. 

NIEMANN.—Albert Niemann on the 29th ult. and rst 
inst. sang Zaanhduser and Lohengrin as the guest of the Stadt 
Theatre, of Hamburg. The papers speak well of his appearance 
and acting, but they do not deny the fact that the great tenor’s 
voice has become worn and threadbare. 


Stvori.—Camillo Sivori, the celebrated violin virtuoso, 
though now seventy years of age, is still concertizing and, accord- 
ing to the latest reports from Naples, with unqualified success. 

Mr. HIGGINSON’S GENEROSITY.—Through the kindness 
and generosity of Mr. Higginson 2,500 school children of Boston 
heard the Symphony orchestra last Saturday forenoon in a de- 
lightful program. Mr. Higginson sent word to Mr. Seaver, the 
superintendent of schools, for the youngsters to come, and they 
came. This act of Mr. Higginson is the pleasantest and most 
agreeable thing of the kind that has happened in Boston for a 
generation. 

CONCERT-MASTER’S ANNIVERSARIES.—Two celebrated 
concert-masters celebrated on the Ist inst. the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their offciating in that capacity. They are Johann 
Christoph Lauterbach, of the Dresden, and Edmund Singer, of 
the Stuttgart orchestra. 








Achitle Errani. 


NE of the most highly esteemed and at the same 
time most genial gentlemen in the musical profession of this 

city is Mr. Achille Errani, the well-known and deservedly suc- 
cessful maéstro di bel canto, Mr. Errani came to this city some 
seventeen years ago with Max Maretzek, under whom he had 
been singing first tenor parts in Havana. These two gentlemen 
were at the time, as they are up to this day, the most intimate of 
friends, and it was through the influence and recommendation of 
Max Maretzek that Mr. Errani made his debut in this country as 
Alfredo in ‘* Traviata,” together with Adelina Patti when she 
sang Violetta for the first time in public at Philadelphia under the 
management of Maurice Strakosch and Ulmann. When Mr. 
Errani—who is a pupil of Vaccaj, the famous composer of 
‘Romeo and Julietta,” and with whom he lived and studied when 
Vaccaj was the director of the Milan Conservatory of Music— 
gave up his very successful career as a public singer, it was again 
Maretzek who came forward and helped him in establishing him- 
self as a teacher of the vocal art. In this latter Mr. Errani has 
gained a reputation which is second to none in this country. 
Among his pupils, who number by the hundred, and who take up 
all his available time from morning till evening, we may mention 
Mme. Minnie Hauk, who received from him her entire vocal 
training ; Mme. Durand, the celebrated prima donna; Miss Bon- 
heur, a contralto, who created in Italy the great roles of Ortrud 
and Fides, both of which she sang with the greatest success 38 





Bologna and Rome, but who now unfortunately is very ill ; Miss 
Emma Thursby, who studied with Mr. Errani for three or four 
years and still occasionally comes to him for artistic advice ; Mrs. 
Blanche Stone-Barton ; Miss Agnes Huntington, and others too 
numerous to mention. Mr. Errani, though one of the most pop- 
ular of men, is very unassuming and modest in manner. He 
loves America, his adopted country, as well as Italy, his native 
country, on account of the many friends and admirers he has 
found here, and Mr. Errani is proud of calling himself an Ameri- 
can citizen. 








HOME NEWS. 


> 





We call attention once more to Miss Dora V. Becker's 
concert at Chickering Hall on Friday night. 


——tThe summer season of opera at the Baltimore Acad- 
emy of Music began last Monday under the management of Mr. J. 
H. Conway. 

It is rumored that the Chevalier de Kontski, pianist, 
will leave New York City at an early date, to take up his residence 
in South America. 


Lilli Lehmann will sing at the popular concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Society in Boston under Mr. Gericke’s direction 
on the 28th and 29th of this month. 


Emma Abbott has signified her intention to com- 
pose several musical works this summer during her vacation. 
‘* Nearer my God to Thee” will be her light-motive. 

For the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Arion building, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will com- 
pose a festival hymn for male chorus and military orchestra, to 
words of W. Baeder. 

The American Opera Company is resting this week 
in Chicago, and will begin a two weeks’ performance of operas 
on Monday. The orchestra, with Theodore Thomas, is playing 
this week at the Clncinnati May Festival. 

——The new Central Park Garden, a reconstruction of the 
big skating-rink at Eighth-ave. and Fifty-ninth-st., is to be 
opened by Adolph Neuendorff, with his orchestra, on Decoration 
Day. The enterprise is of magnitude and gives promise of pro- 
viding a goodly share of next summer’s musical diversion in this 
city. 

A well-known artist, one of New York’s first pianists 
and composers, desires to spend his summer vacation at any place 
out of town where he can find a sufficient number of pianoforte and 
composition pupils to defray his expenses. Applications should 
be made by letter to ‘‘Summer Vacation,” care of THE MUSICAL 
Courier, where particuiars can be learned. 

At the sixth chamber concert of Messrs. Emil Lieb- 
ling and Karl Becker, which was given at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
on Friday night, the 7th inst., Frederic Grant Gleason’s fine 
pianoforte trio, op. 9, was performed and warmly applauded by 
the audience. Besides this the program contained songs by the 
Chicago composers, E. Liebling and S. A. Baldwin. 

Mr. Aptommas, the harpist, gave a harp recital on 
Tuesday evening, May 11, at Bridgeport, Conn., to an audience 
that entirely filled Howe's Opera House. It was a delightful oc 
casion to music lovers. The vocal soloist of the evening was _ 
Mme. Florenza d’ Arona, of New York, a very brilliant and at- 
tractive contralto singer, lately of the St. James Church quartet 
in that city. 

Miss Kitty Berger, soloist on that redoubtable musical 
instrument, the zither, gave a ‘‘ soirée musicale” at the ballroom 
of the Hotel Brunswick, on Friday evening, when there was 
a fashionable audience presents Miss Berger’s assistance at this 
soirée consisted of : Mme. Marie Salvotti, soprano ; Mme. Helen 
Norman, contralto ; Mr. Ivan Morawski, bass ; M. Ovide Musin, 
violinist; Herr Alfred Ehrlich, streich zither; Mr. Frederic 
Archer, pianist and Signor Agramonte, conductor and accom- 
panist. 

Millécker’s pretty operetta, “ The Maid of Belleville,” 
was given in German at the Thalia Theatre on last Tuesday 
night, for the benefit of that most genial and gifted, as well as 
popular, comedian, Max Lube. The house was crowded on this 
occasion with Mr. Lube’s numerous friends and admirers, and 
his exceedingly funny and amusing interpretation of 7voupeau 
was received with the most emphatic signs of approval. Fr. 
Meffert, as Virginie, looked and played her part very prettily; 
but Frau Raberg, who would have represented it equally advan- 
tageously, and who, besides, is the possessor of a beautiful voice, 
would certainly have sung it more satisfactorily. Bernhard Rank 
was very funny as 7Zir, and Mme. Habrich as /avotfe and the rest 
of the cast were acceptable. 








...eIt is stated that the manager of one of the Berlin 
theatres has concluded arrangements for bringing out Sullivan’s 
‘‘ Mikado” next June with the London performers, scenery and 
costumes. 

....Lucy Hooper writes from Paris: “I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mme. Gerster at a breakfast party recently. The 
illustrious prima donna returned to Paris a few days ago from a 
prolonged tour through Italy, during which she took several trips 
by sea, by the advice of her physicians. The treatment has suc- 
ceeded perfectly, and she is now thoroughly restored to health, 
while her lovely voice has entirely regained its freshness and 
beauty.” 
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Harmonic Society Concert. 
HE third and last concert of this the first season 


of the New York Harmonic Society, called into existence, 


and conducted by S. N. Penfield, occurred at Chickering Hall on 
last Wednesday night, and although it was given for the benefit 
of the fund for the erection of the statue of Liberty the audience 
was not a very large one. Artistically the concert was far 
superior to its two predecessors and this was shown most markedly 
in the improved singing of the chorus, who rendered Gade’s 
lovely ‘‘ Spring’s Message” for chorus with orchestral accom- 
paniment in E major very satisfactorily, albeit Mr. Penfield’s 
idea of the tempo of a spring song was just as incorrectly slow 
as that of the tempo of the next following duet for the two basses 
‘*Suoni la Tromba” from Bellini’s ‘‘ I Puritani,” which time- 
honored piece was somewhat out of place on the program and 
was moreover not very nicely sung by Carl E. Dufft and H. B. 
Phinny. Mr. Dufft has a sonorous baritone voice, but he did 
not utilize it properly. The next solo was still more antiquated. 
It was the first and longest movement from Hummel’s A minor 
pianoforte concerto, which Richard Hoffman played with abundant 
technic and some pianistic elegance. He later on contributed to 
the program Chopin’s etude in A flat and his nocturne in 
C minor (in which the strong marking of the staccato inter- 
vening octaves in the bass was an innovation we did not under- 
stand or like), and lastly his own clever piano arrangement of the 
scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. After the bril- 
liant performance of this movement, Mr. Hoffman was enthus- 
iastically recalled and spoiled the good effect previously made by 
the adding of one of the most trashy encore pieces we ever heard. 

The middle section of the program was taken up by Mr. Pen- 
field’s setting of the xviith Psalm. As the most strenuous up- 
holders of the belief in an American school of composition we are 
grieved not to be able to award this work a high place in contem- 
poraneous musical production. It is an earnest and sincere effort 
of a conscientious musician, but more we cannot say in its favor. 
A strong leaning toward Hindel and Mendelssohn is productive 
of good form and part-writing, but the contents, the thoughts are 
of the most meagre description and of the most used-up material. 


The orchestration also is clumsy, sometimes noisy, without how- 


ever, being effective. The work was not particularly well-rendered 
under the composer’s direction, who, as a conductor, can lay no 
higher claims than he can as a composer, viz,, simply those of a 
faithful laborer, but not those of an inspired producer. The solo- 
ists were, besides the two gentlemen afore-mentioned, also Mr. 
Dennison, tenor, and Misses J. Hallenbeck, soprano, and Hattie 
J. Clapper, contralto. The former has too light a voice to sing 
in oratorio work and the latter, who is possessed of an agreeable 
and beautiful contralto voice seemed not quite at home in her 
part. She started her first little solo with the notes of the C 
major chord instead of those of the F major chord and gave 
other evidences of insufficient rehearsing. As a solo she sang 
Verdi’s powerful and stirring aria, ‘‘ O don fatale,” from ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,” and in this she succeeded in deservedly gaining the favor 
of the audience. 

The new Harmonic Society was heard lastly in Lewandowski's 
stupid setting of Lowenstein’s charming poem of the ‘‘ Chafer’s” 
Wedding,” evidently written for children’s chorus, but badly sung 
by the chorus of the society, and as a closing number in Mendels- 
sohn’s well-known motet, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” in which Miss 
Hallenbeck rendered the soprano solo. 


Mme. De Roode-Rice’s Recital. 
HE second and last of Mme. De Roode-Rice’s 
matinee recitals was better attended at Chickering Hall 
last Friday afternoon than its predecessor of the previous week. 
The concert-giver also seemed in much better form, and played 
with spirit and refinement, displaying at times a truly astonishing 
finger technic. After the Rubinetein ballet music she was en- 
thusiastically recalled and encored. Miss Harriet Avery, who 
seems to be rapidly gaining the recognition of her merits as a 
charming and most agreeable soprano singer that have been 
claimed for her by this journal, also was highly successful and 
had to respond to an encore demand. We are sorry to have to 
acknowledge that the same distinction was also conferred upon 
Carl Lanzer, the violinist, who scraped his two selections with 
unrelentless harshness of tone and unmitigated lack of musical 
expression. The following was the program in full : 








Sonata-Quasi unia Fantasia, C sharp minor Beethoven 
Mme. Rice. 

Grand Fantaisie..... Fined, Kev idee debe yad yn eves vavute cuseendas Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Lanzer. 

Nocturne, in G. major 

Polonaise, U sharp minor, op. 26, No. 1 

Ballade, G minor, op. 23 


Musica Proibita 
(M.S.) Sonate. 


1, Allegro energico. 
umoristico. 


2. Scherzo vivace. 3. Intermezzo. 4. Presto 


Polka Caprice Mollenhauer 
UNIS. © WIERD nc, . cane coce-ccccccccoeccucs «+» Rubinstein 
t. Danse des Bayaderes. 2. Torchlight Dance of the Brides of Cach- 
mere. 3. Second Dance of the Bayaderes. 4. Wedding Pro- 

cession. 


“ Queen of Sheba”’ ’ 

Miss Avery. 

Novelette, F major, op. 21, No. r.....0...c cece scenes cece Acuuaied Schumann 

Auf dem Wasser zu Singen....... eecesecd Daeked ebakoak cache Schubert-Liszt 

TINE iy,cchisiiae chetveisscodiecdnecics -» Liszt 
Mme, Rice. 





German Liederkranz. 


HE winter season of this prosperous society was 

brought to a close by a musical social evening last Saturday, 

May 15. The members and their ladies, notwithstanding the 

rain-storm, assembled in such vast numbers that several hundred 
persons found standing room only. 

The program was a very varied and interesting one, the presi- 
dent, Mr. William Steinway, as usual presiding and directing 
affairs. 

The musical part of the program was opened by Mr. Emanuel 
Moor, who played with facility a ballade by Chopin and a rhap- 
sodie by Liszt on a magnificent Steinway grand. The next num- 
bers were the love-songs by Brahms, a cyclus of eighteen songs, 
sung by Miss Fanny Hirsch, soprano, Miss Marie Maurer, con- 
tralto, Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar, tenor, and Mr. C. E. Dufft, basso, 
the piano part being ably interpreted by Messrs. F. v. Inten and 
F. Q. Dulcken. These charming and characteristic songs were 
rendered superbly by the quartet, the voices blending finely, and 
many numbers were enthusiastically applauded, while song No. 
13 had to be repeated in response to a hearty encore. 

Mr. Emil Schenck was very successful in his rendition of Ser- 
vais’s ‘* Souvenir de Spa,” and his encore piece. Not only his ar- 
tistic playing but the large, sonorous tones elicited from his ‘cello 
were greatly admired. 

Miss Fannie Hirsch sang Rubinstein’s ‘* Rathsel” and as an en- 
core Robert Franz’s ‘‘ Er ist gekommen” with splendid effect. 
This young, rising artiste has a pure sympathetic soprano voice of 
considerable power and carrying capacity, and she sings with 
pure intonation and fine taste. 

Mr. Ovide Musin (who sailed for Europe in the steamer Alaska 
yesterday) delighted the audience with his artistic rendition of 
Henrique’s *‘ Fairy Tale” and a ‘* Caprice” composed by him- 
self, and in response to a rousing encore added a charming 
‘* Romanze,” by Emanuel Moor, the composer playing the ac- 
companiment. 

Two choruses, ‘‘ Am Rhein,” by Franz Ries, and Engelsberg’s 
‘* Soweit,” sung superbly by the male chorus, brought the first 
or musical part of the program to a close. The second or humor- 
ous part of the evening was extremely amusing and interesting, no 
less than three acknowledged masters of the ‘‘ comic art ” partici- 
pating therein, viz.: Mr. J. S. Burdett, Frank Lincoln and the 
well-known German actor, Max Lube. 

Mr. Burdett’s humorous recitations were greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. He was followed by Mr. Reuling, a member of the society, 
who, with fine voice and good taste, sanz from the ‘‘ Rat Catcher 
of Hamelin.” Mr. Frank Lincoln’s ‘** Musical Recollections,” 
and especially his imitations of the Italian opera and a French- 
Home, Sweet Home,” elicited the greatest 
merriment. Messrs. Graff and Breitwieser then sang a comic 
duetto, ‘* Die Gevatterbitte”’ and last, but not least, Mr. Max 
Lube kept the audience in a continual roar by his witty couplets. 

It was past midnight when the president, Mr. William Stein- 
way, announced the close of the festival, informing the audience 
at the same time that the concert-hall of the Liederkranz would 
this summer receive its final decoration, contract for which, at a 
cost of $10,000, had been made with Mr. Herzog, and that the 
hall would be reopened for the members at the end of September 
next. . 


Milwaukee Festival Program. 
T a regular meeting of the central board of the 
Sangerfest in Milwaukee last week, the committee on music 
presented its complete report. It consisted of a general review of 
its very successful labors in securing good talent at home and 
abroad, and the following complete program, as prepared by 
Director Ernst Catenhusen : 
OPENING CONCERT. 
Wednesday, July 21, at eight P. M.: 
1, Jubel overture, for orchestra 
2. ** An die Kunst’ Minnerchor 
Rendered by the Milwaukee Festchor. 
Speeches and other ceremonies, 
3. Aria, “ Dich theure Halle,”’ * Tannhiuser ” 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 


man’s singing of ** 








4. “ Requiem’ 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, Messrs. Josef von Witt and Josef 
Staudigl. 
Milwaukee Festchor, with orchestral and organ accompaniment. 

5. Aria ‘** Abscheulicher ’’ ** Fidelio” L. von Beethoven 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, 

6. March and chorus, ‘* Tannhiuser”’ 
Milwaukee Festchor. 


THURSDAY MATINEE, 
Matinee, Thursday, July 22, beginning at 2:30 P. M. 

1, Overture, ** Oberon,” for orchestra 
2. Chorus, ** Wie kann die Lieb” 

Sozialer Singerchor, of St. Louis. Musical director, Karl Frilich. 
3. Aria, “* Wo bergichmich,” “‘ Euryanthe”’ 

Herr Josef Canniligh. 
4. Chorus, ** Mein Schifflein treibt inmitten ’ 
Orpheus Maonerchor, of Chicago. 
5. “* Les Preludes,’’ Symphonic poem 
Orchestra. 


oO. Beschaitt, director. 


Orpheus Singerbund, of St. Louis. Oscar Schmoll, director. 
8. Aria, ** Oh mein Sohn” Meyerbeer 
Miss Carrie Goldsticker, 
g. Siingerfestzug, Fest-composition for orchestra. Directed by the 
composer, F. D. v. Stucken. 
10. “* Blindniss Aria,” ‘* Magic Flute’’.............. ° 
M. A. Paulett. 
tz, Chorus, “ Mien” 
Liederkranz, of St. Louis, 
12. “* Der Stern,’”’ symph poem d for the Sungerfest ; 
di d by the , Dr, F, L, Ritter, 











FIRST PRINCIPAL CONCERT. 


Thursday evening, July 22, at eight : 
1. Symphony, G minor. 
2. “In Einem Kiihlen Grunde” 
Ma4nnerchor of the North American Sdngerbund. 
3. Aria, ** Bethirte,” * Euryanthe”’.........-cccccocccecses C. M, v. Weber 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 

4. Pilgerchor, ** Tannhiduser”’ .R. Wagner 
Minnerchor of the North American Saingerbund, with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment. 

5. Liebeslied and duet, ** Die Walkiire’’ , 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Herr Josef v. Witt. 
6. ** Der Landsknecht,” cantata 
Miss Lilli Lehmann, Herr Josef v. Witt, Herr A. Paulet, Herr J. 
Benedict, Herr Max Heinrich and a male chorus of the 
North American Saingerbund. 


FRIDAY MATINEE. 
Matinee, Friday, July 23 ; begins at 2:30: 
. Spanish Rhapsody, orchestra 
. Chorus, ** Ruhe Schinstes Giiick der Erde”’ 
Orpheus SeBancssher, Buffalo. 
. Aria, * Der Kriegslust Ergeben”’ 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
. Piano solo 
Rafael Joseffy. 
. Chorus, “* Gebet der Erde” 
Sennefelder Liederkranz, Chicago. 
. Aria, “ Er Kommt Nicht Zurriick,” Juden 
Miss Carrie Goldsticker. 
. “* Bal Costumé,” orchestra 
(a) Waltz, (4) Polka-Galop. 
. Chorus, * Mignon’ 
Cleveland Gesangverein. 
. Largo for stringed instruments, orchestra and organ 
. Chorus, ‘* Am Bergstrom,” poem by Scherenberg, composed 
acdanseseuc cesqunenwoes E. Koellner 
Minner-Gesangverein Eichenkraaz, New York. 
. “Gott sei mir Gnadig,” Paulus. ..............ceecescceees 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
. Overture, with Liberty Hymn, festival composition for orches- 
tra and male chorus (the united singers of Chicago), A. 
Schoenfeld, director and composer. 


Mendelssohn 


SECOND PRINCIPAL CONCERT. 
Friday, July 23, at eight P. M.: 
. Symphony No. 2, orchestra. . -+.-++-Jos, Hayda 
. “Es steht ein Baum in Odenwald,” % " Volkslied, ‘eomgesed 
Taubert-Erk 
Mass;chorus of the North American Sdngerbund. 
. Aria, “* Ach ich habe sie verloren,’’ Orpheus 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 
. Elevation, organ and orchestra, composed by......... 
. Aria from the oratorio, * Elijah" 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
6. “*Columbus”’ Prize Cantata C. Jos. Brambach 
Soli, mass chorus and orchestra, J. Von Witt, A. Paulet, J. Bene- 
dict, Josef Staudig] and male mass chorus of the North 
American Singerbund. 
7. Aria from the “* Abduction from the Serail’’ 
Miss Lilli Lehmann. 


..O. Floersheim 
Mendelssohn 


8. “* Jung Siegfried” 
Mass male chorus of the North American Sangerbund. 


SATURDAY MATINEE, 


Matinee, Saturday, July 24, begins at 2:30: 
1. Festival March, festival composition, orchestra 
2. Children’s chorus 
Director, Wn. A. Tomlins. 
3. Torreodarlied, ‘‘ Carmen ” 
Mrs. J. Benedict. 
4. Chorus—(a) “* Lead, Kindly Light"’ 
(6) ** Three Fishermen ’’ 
Arion Club, Milwaukee, male chorus. 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 
5, Scherzo, orchestra Dvorak 
6. Children’s chorus 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins, 
7. Serenade, for orchestra and violin solo 
Violin solo, Herr E. Jacobsohn. 
8. Chorus, Arion and Cecilian Choir: (a) “* Evening Hymn,” 
Rheinberger, mixed chorus; (4) ladies’ chorus, Cecilian 
Choir; (c) “*Matona, Lovely Maiden,” Lassino, mixed 
chorus. 


Catenhusen 


Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 
“O, du mien holder Abendstern ” 
Herr Max Heinrich. 
sith, RI ais de aca 48 ctiy onint inde nee) scdecancewedonte 
Director, Wm. A. Tomlins. 
11, ** Bal Costumé,”’ orchestra 
(a) Russian. (4) Polonaise. 
12. “* Jauchzend erhebt sich die Scheepfung "’ 
Chorus by the united singers of Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Directed by the composer. 


9. Aria, 


ARTISTS’ CONCERT. 
Artists’ concert, Saturday, July 24, at eight 
1. Symphony, No. 8 
L. v. Beethoven. 
2. Closing scene from “* Gitterdammerung ” 
Miss Marianne Brandt. 
3- Piano-concert (D minor) 
Rafael Joseffy. 
4- Prologue and /so/de’s death, * Tristan and Isolde”’ 
Miss Lilli Lehmann. 
5. Suite, orchestra 
Directed by the composer. 
6. Aria, ‘* Liebe ist die holde Biuethe,”’ ** Faust 
Herr Josef Staudigl. 
7. Prize song, ‘* Meistersinger”’ 
Herr Josef von Witt. 
8. First finale, ‘* Tannhduser” 
J. von Witt, A. Paulet, Jos. Staudigl, Je Benedict and Max Heiarich. 
“ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The combined soloists, the mass male chorus of the North American Suinger- 
bund, orchestra and organ. The first verse by the soloists, the second 
and third by the soloists and the chorus. 








Solomon's “ Pepita” has expired at the Union Square 
Theatre only to be revived at the Hollis Street Theatre, Boston. 
Apres nous le déluge. 

a 
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Mr. Capen on the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 


Orrice or Home Journar, | 
Boston, May 15, 1886, § 


Editors of The Musical Courier: 


N° New York paper that is mailed to this city ap- 


pears to take such a deep interest in the deffer musical 
affairs of Boston as THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 


As a member of 
the Boston musical profession I take the liberty of thanking you 
personally for the interest that you have shown. There is yet a 
cause more potent in which THe MusIcAL Courier has also 
manifested a practical interest. I refer to the well-directed en- 
thusiasm which has distinguished your course in regard to the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 

On the thirtieth day of June next the association will meet in 
Boston. You, as well as many others, will vividly recall the 
scene in the New York Academy of Music last July, when Calixa 
LavaliGe made his telling, forceful and decisive speech in favor of 
the metropolis of New England as the next annual meeting-place 
of the association. 

I was somewhat awed that day by what I regarded as the 
praiseworthy audacity of our enthusiastic Frenchman. I 
felt that he had promised altogether too much as regards what 
our notoriously conservative city in the East would do for any as- 
sociation of musicians and teachers. This speech resulted in an 
ardent and unanimous decision in favor of Boston as the next 
place of meeting. Mr, Lavallée on the day was made one of the 
vice-presidents of the association, and was also placed at the head 
of the program committee. Musicians in various parts of thé 
country will desire to be informed as to what their vice-president 
for the East has been doing in his positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. 

In his fidelity and enterprise are involved the interests of nearly, 
a thousand musicians who will next June visit Boston, here to 
meet, I believe, with the heartiest reception that a city could ex- 
tend. Ido not purposeto go into all the details and results of 
Mr. Lavallée’s work; but it is my pleasure to acknowledge that, 
largely owing to his personal efforts, a local interest of unusual 
import has been awakened here, and that this interest has mani- 
fested itself not simply in words of encouragement, emanating 
from a wide variety of success, but also in large contributions of 
money—nearly $2,000 thus far, I am told. 

Upon glancing at the musical department of the Sunday //erald 
last week I encountered a surprise. The Herald, you know, has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in New England. I 
have not a word to say in behalf of the musical editor of this 
As a critic, Mr. Bacon has never 
been recognized as a success, but as a musical editor he is by no 
means a failure. He has recently espoused the cause of the as- 
Last Sunday the paper devoted over a column of its 
I must confess that I 
was considerably surprised as well as chagrined that the Herald 
should have been first of all our Boston newspapers in contribut- 


paper in his capacity as critic, 


sociation 


space to an interview with Mr, Lavallée. 


ing for the National Music Teachers’ Association a much-needed 
At first I was disposed to underrate the importance of 


service 

the interview; but as Mr. Lavallée raised over a hundred 
dollars on the strength of it within twenty-four hours after 
it was published, I think that the principle of credit 


being given to whom credit is due will not only apply to the 
enterprise of Mr. Lavallée but also to the liberality of Mr. 
Bacon. The //erald's influence will be the means of raising 
more money in behalf of the association than any other that can 
be named. In this connection Mr. Bacon's influence as a critic 
appears more than ever insignificant as compared with his ability 
as an editor Mr. 
focus in the cause of American music as it will be presented at 


He has already arranged an extensive pro- 


and manager, Lavallée’s enthusiasm seems to 


the next convention. 


gram of American vocal and instrumental compositions. The 
music will be performed in Tremont Temple, with the assistance 
of a large orchestra and a well-drilled chorus. I am not fully in- 
formed in regard to Mr. Lavallée’s plans, but I hope he will be 
enabled to secure the services of the Boston Oratorio Society un- 


der J]. S. Lennon 


One of Mr. Lavallée’s replies to questions submitted to him by 


Mr. Bacon in the interview referred to is characteristic of his 
zeal and devotion to the cause of the association. I will quote it: 
**Mr. Bacon—* Does the M, T. N. A. recompense its officers 
for the labors entailed upon them ?’ 
‘*Mr. Lavallée—‘ Not in money, maybe not in glory. All 
work is done by its several directors purely for the love of its 


cause 

Yes, and, mark my word for it, it is his entering con amore into 
the spirit of his work that will secure for the next meeting of the 
association in Boston the most brilliant and successful convention 
that has ever been held under its auspices. I cannot profess to 
be in hearty sympathy and agreement with all of Mr. Lavallée’s 
plans. I might wish that he would do differently in this, that or 
the other unimportant detail, but I am convinced that the con- 
vention made the best choice possible in selecting him last year to 
take charge of its Boston interests, and also that he is developing 
his work so faithfully, ably and effectively that the next meeting of 
the M. T. N. A. is already insured, I repeat, an unprecedented 


degree of success. 


———— 












MUSICAL COURIER. 





‘* For ways that are dark and” ignorance *‘ that is vain”’ 
the Herald critic is peculiar. He discovered that the quartet was 
destitute of ideas. This was natural. There are so few ideas 
about music at the basis of Mr. Bacon's discoveries whenever he 
attempts to criticise an important work, that, being an honest 
critic, his condemnation partakes of the effect of a well-earned 
compliment. 

Mr. Bacon edits a first-class department of music in the Sun- 
day Herald, but from all that he knows about a string quartet of 
Maas or any other musical composition ‘‘ good Lord, deliver us.” 
Mr. Maas’s has had the assistance of the Kneisel Quartet at his 
concerts. As at present organized the quartet is an incompar- 
ably effective organization. Its phrasing is all that could be 
wished in points of unanimity of attack and elegance of delivery. 
I do not remember ever to have heard such admirable quartet 
playing in Boston as at Maas’s last concert. In Schumann’s E 
flat major quartet and in a quintet by Saint-Saéns, Mr. Maas con- 
tributed the piano parts with all the masterly finish, well-rounded 
technic and fineness of style for which he is noted, and which 
he none the less subordinated to the interests of the ensemble. 
C. L. CAPEN. 


ance. 


Au revoir. 








Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 


THE CLUB RIDS ITSELF OF A _ VILE VIOLINIST. 


E print below an extract from the Dubuque 


Daily Times, referring to some temporary troubles of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, which, however, were immediately 
adjusted. Nahan Franko, the first violin, was discharged, and in 
his place Mr. Richard Schmidt was installed. The club had 
taken the wise precaution to telegraph to Mr. Schmidt, and upon 
his arrival in Dubuque Franko was unceremoniously displaced. 
By the way, the elder Franko has left this country for England, 
which is a country where his talents may possibly be more appre- 
ciated than they were here. The rest of the family would confer 
an inestimable service to legitimate art in this country if they in 
a body would evacuate, and we have not the slightest doubt that 
a collection of a large sum of money could easily be raised here 
for the purpose of giving them free passage to any port outside 
of the Union. We quote: 

It has come to be an axiom among amusement managers that there is no 
class so hard to deal with as prof | ici Every opera company 
makes its tours to a running accompaniment of sharps and flats, full of inci- 
dentals, and with many fours de force. But one might imagine that such a 
staid old organization as the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, which dates its 
origin in Boston back to 1849, would be free from petty jealousies and squab- 
bles. Dubuque, however, was yesterday the scene of a musical masterpiece 
in about five sharps—there would have been more had the club been other 
than a quintet—and the grand aria was at full concert pitch. The prelude 
was played early in the day, when a first violin, with the general air of an 
anarchist,a second fiddle with a waxed mustache, and a soprano prima 
donna, of majestic proportions and undoubted ability, left the Julien with 
music on their lips and blood in their eyes. Their mission was to establish a 
boycott on the performance to be given at the Opera-House in the evening. 
The anarchist proved to be Nahan Franko, the solo violinist of the concert 
company. He asserted that some time ago he was sick —troubled with gout, 
or dysentery, or some other disease brought en by too close application to 
his music—and desired to leave the company. He was, he says, persuaded 
to stay by the solo clarionette and viola,who is the practical head of the com- 
pany, being no other than Mr. Thomas Ryan, who has been with the club 
for thirty-seven years, and is favorably known among musicians the country 





over, 

According to the first violin’s story he was much astonished two days ago 
to find that a substitute had been telegraphed for and was on his way from 
Philadelphia, having promised to meet the club here and make his debut in 
Dubuque. Mr. Nahan Franko was none the less astonished when he was 
informed that his services would no longer be required, Boiling over with 
musical wrath and artistic indignation he proceeded forthwith to unfold his 
woes to his fellow-musicians. His first conquest was the fair soprano, to 
whom he “ had,been a brother, sir.’’ She joined the strike movement at once 
and said she would be demisemiquavered if she would sing a note until the 
first violin was restored to his position. She was honest in her convictions 
and really sacrificed a good deal to maintain her position, for Miss Edith Ed- 
wards is a singer of acknowledged ability and with an undoubted future be- 
fore her. Then the second fiddle came into the combination, following his 
leader in war as he had in music. There were then Mr. Nahan Franko, Mr. 
Max Klein and Edith Edwards on strike. Mr. Ryan refused to budge an 
inch and the harmonic rioters went into a perfect cadenza of vituperation. 
Getting down from high C to business, they proceeded to have printed a 
hand-bill setting forth the fact that ‘* we the undersigned ’’ would not appear 
at the concert in the evening. 

When the time set for the concert arrived the strikers disposed their forces 
to the best advantage. Ata commanding point in the dress circle sat the 
pouting prima donna, the first violin circulated about the house in dress 
coat and Mephistophelian smile, while the second fiddle did yeoman's duty 
distributing circulars on the sidewalk to all who could be persuaded to take 
them, Dressed chiefly in a light overcoat and a real sweet mustache he at- 
tracted general attention and was the centre of attraction to a number of 
small boys. Shortly after eight o’clock four instead of five men filed on the 
stage. Soon after they had taken their seats Mr. Thomas Ryan addressed 
the house and in a rather halting manner announced that there had been 
some dissensions in the club which were unavoidable, but that, luckily, the 
organization was such that gaps could be easily filled, and he believed the 
audience would feel that they heard some really good music and would go 
away satisfied. When he announced thet two well-known Dubuque ladies 
had consented to help him in his dilemma there was general applause. Mean- 
while the strikers sat in the extreme northeastern corner of the house, the 
prima in the middle, flanked by the first and second fiddles, and all three ap- 
plauded loud and long on the conclusion Of their former leader’s speech, 

Under the circumstances the remnant of the club, and especially the ladies 
of Dubuque who assisted at such short notice, deserve great credit, for the 
work throughout was well sustained and excellently done. The first num- 
ber, which was one of Beethoven's quintets, was changed to the quartet from 
op. 18 of the same composer and was very well received, the audience being 
magnanimous in applause owing to the really excellent work with almost no 
opportunity for rehearsal. The second number was to have been a scene and 





I hope to see a letter from Dr. Louis Maas in your paper this 


week. Your regular correspondent’s series of chamber concerts 
in Boston was concluded in Miller Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Maas’s quartet, op. 3, was produced. It is a remarkably well- 
written work. You should have read, however, what the Herald 


critic had to say against this quartet the day after its perform 


aria from Verdi's ‘‘ 1 Lombardi,’ and should have been given by Miss Ed- 
wards, There was a hearty welcome accorded them when Mrs. Kate M. B. 
Wilson stepped to the footlights and Miss Nellie Rider took her seat at the 


piano, For the program number was substituted the ‘* Page Song’’ from 


| “ Les Huguenots,” and into this Mrs. Wilson put the full emphasis of her 


well-trained voice,"difficult as the music is, and won the hearty applause of the 
experienced musicians before whom she sang. It is a difficult feat to appear 





before a public audience and take the place of a well-known singer with only 
a few hours’ notice, but Mrs. Wilson succeeded admirably, and honestly won 
every bit of the generous applause which was bestowed upon her. Mr. 
.William Schade’s flute solo and the quartet in E flat were left unchanged, 
but the new violin soloist, Mr. Richard Schmidt, of Philadelphia, changed 
the fifth number to Wienawski’s ‘‘ Legende,”” and acquitted himself in such 
a manner as to show that he is worthy to be a member of the celebrated club 
of Boston. 

After Mr, Ryan had given his clarionette solo came the seventh number, 
Haydn’s serenade being substituted for the ‘* Spinning Song,” with the violin 
and flute obligato. For the ninth number,which was announced as the English 
ballad ‘* Dreaming,” <to be sung by Miss Edwards, Mrs. Wilson substituted 
Bishop's ‘* Should He Upbraid,” which brought her in another round of ap- 
plause, which was incontestably deserved, as her singing of some of the more 
tender passages showed consummate command of her fine voice. In the fifth 
number Miss Rider appeared at the piano as accompaaist for Mr. Schmidt in 
his difficult violin solo, and in spite of the lack of preparation did her part of 
the number in a manner which showed her Leipsic training. ‘The audience 
appeared to have been satisfied, as was but right, for it is doubtful if a se- 
rious defection in a small company was ever so successfully supplied as last 
night. 





Suit by an Opera Singer. 

ISS ANNIS MONTAGUE TURNER, who 
was announced as one of the sopranos of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, Limited, is now suing the company 
in the Supreme Court to recover the sum of $3,800, which 
she claims for salary, She says that she made a contract 
with Charles E. Locke, the general manager of the Opera Com- 
pany, to sing in the leading soprano parts with the company from 
January 4 last to June 12, at a salary of $300 a week, her appear- 
ance to be three times weekly. She says that her salary has not 
been paid, and she puts in the bill of $3,800, which also includes 
what she alleges to be due for nine extra performances at the rate 
of $100 each. This money she has frequently demanded. The 
company often promised payment, but nothing has been paid. 
The answer interposed admits that a contract was made, but de- 
nies that payment of the bill was promised, and further states 
that there was no provision for extra pay for extra work. It is 
alleged also that Miss Turner was incompetent to fill the rdles 
selected for her, and consequently the company sets up a counter 
claim of $3,000 damages. W. W. Badger, on Monday, moved 
before Judge Donohue, in Supreme Court Chambers, that the 
case be placed upon the short-cause calendar. He asserted that 
the answer was frivolous, and declared that Manager Locke 
knew the plaintiff in California, and knew her ability, and that 
she was regarded as the leading member of the company. De- 
cision was reserved. Miss Montague studied in Europe, and has 

frequently appeared in grand opera with success. 








Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, Mz, 14. 

HE musical season is not yet at anend. The Wolfsohn series 

of chamber concerts closed last Friday. These have been extremely 
successful, and the attendance has been at all times excellent. On the same 
evening Mr. Emil Liebling, assisted by Carl Becker (violin), and M. Eich- 
heim (‘cello), gave the last of his series of chamber concerts, before an audi- 
ence which nearly filled Kimball Hall. In Mr. Wolfsohn’s series only works 
by well-known and classical authors were’presented, while Mr. Liebling played 
at least three large works (two trios and a quartet) by Americans, either resi- 
dent or native. This evening he gave a recital before his pupils, the program 
containing only American works. It comprised nineteen numbers, of varying 


lengths. The following is the program complete : 

PROGRAM, 
* Siowsioten,”* tn. BD GO anes kstadivacctcintences O. Floersheim (New York) 
* Une Fleur Printanniere,” op. 20, No. 3...........0005 H. Carri (New York) 
SN  kcvicdicecthatecdistes sddecendoscountnenanae J. Orth (Boston) 





“ Queen Elizabeth's Menuet,” op. 104....... ...F. Boscovitz (Chicago) 


AINE Cis 0 ivo'n. 00 3ccens sauiescescerdoness eeuede M. Benedict (Boston) 
* Allegro Patetico,” Op. 89........ssesccecees William H. Sherwood (Boston) 
Ee Genet GOB. cco dccccsscce scccccucsécceses H. N. Bartlett (New York) 
** Grande Valse Bril'ante,”’ op. 21 .. ... ....... Charles Koelling (Chicago) 
ees Te nc i caib tate caccesvicceness ana S. B. Schlesinger (Boston) 
et a errr mr re John K. Paine (Boston) 
Christmas, ** A Little Suite,” op. 33........... ..se0e A. D. Turner (Boston) 


Fuccaaviases eraeendoen W. C. E. Seeboeck (Chicago) 
sascanenedt G. W. Chadwick (Boston) 


** Gavotte and Musette”’ 
Schersian, ep. 9, NO. 3......ccecseese 
Arietta, op. 18, No. 1.. — ‘ ! 

Valse “ Sentimentale,” op. 26, No. 2..........§ Wilson G. Smith (Cleveland) 
Fantadlo Poloanties, OP. 9....cccccccccceseccccccsecccs A. Koelling (Chicagv) 


Grand Menuet in A flat......... 0.22. sees Edgar H. Sherwood (Rochester) 
**Movement de Pavane, op, 41... ....--ceeeeeeeeee eames 

” Valen da Balen,” G0. 90.665. is sccccecve sdeeseee ¢ Calixa Lavallée (Boston) 
TERQTOMBUR, OP. G.cccccce coccccers-coss coccccrcccescecece L. Maas (Boston) 
*Gavetia,” OD. 05, Os § cic cacecepecccssocsacesae B, O. Klein (New York) 


The Costa Club, under direction of Mr. C. Jay Smith,will give Sir Michael 
Costa's oratorio of * Eli’’ at the Michigan Avenue M. E. Church, May 27, 
with Miss Alice L. Doty, organist, and F, A. Ballaseyus, pianist. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of Plymouth Church, and one of our most 
capable musicians, has announced a series of five organ concerts on the great 
organ in Central Music Hall, The programs are well chosen and are certain 
to be excellently presented. 

The competitive examinations of pupils of the Chicago Musical College 
will take place Saturday, June s. Gold medals presented to the college by 
prominent citizens (including N. K. Fairbank, W. W. Kimball and Marshall 
Field) are to be awarded tothe best pianists in the graduating and post-grad- 
uating classes. May 20 Mr. Liebling gives another piano recital, and on the 
24th the American Opera Company will open a two weeks’ season here. 
Upon this subject more anon. Freperic Grant GLEASON. 





The American Opera Company closed a week’s en- 
gagement in St. Louis last Saturday night. The receipts reached 
$30,000, and the engagement was a great success. The largest 
advance sale for the week was for the ballet ‘‘ Sylvia,” which was 
given Saturday evening. 

....Boito has, according to the Italian papers, finished 
the libretto and music of a new comic opera, ‘‘ Basi e Bote.” 
But as it is not to be produced till after ‘ Nerone,” which has 
been talked about for the last ten years, the matter is not of press- 


ing importance, 
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Professional Cards. 


yo. ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson, 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 
Address 22 West 1sth Street. 








Hauptmann. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-8 3-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York, 


CAROLA DORN, 

CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House ; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school ~ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
rk Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture, 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York, 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROF. S. E 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, ( ratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompsnist and Teacher. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
y 


ocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: tog East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
eu © of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the above address 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and rapidly develops control of 
all the artistic powers. App i, personally or by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City, 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 

‘* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLture. 
Address “THe FLoripa,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 





MR, FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1r E. 14th Street. Room 8. 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

2s Union Square, New York. 





TREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
venue, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAN 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 











MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 


New York, 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
ConceRT AND ORATORIO SINGER, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 





DILLER’S BAND, 
Francis X. Diller, Musical Di: ector. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 


Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Cotsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 


A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
rgth Street. 





Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E., Fourteenth St., New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence, 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo. Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 





Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets, 











OR SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” Apply at the office of Tus 


Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 





y= SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of THe Mu- 


sicaL Courier, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
National Association, 


Sgc.-TREAS. : 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
1004 Walnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, 











PRESIDENT : 
A. A. STANLEY, 
10 Pallas St., 
Provipvence, R. I. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


June 30, July land 2, 1886, 


-—AT— 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Official Report of Ninth Annual Meeting, containing 
Lectures, Discussions, List of Members, &c., wil 
be sent for 25e. by addressing the Secretary. 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planolorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





ARE 


PRICES MODERATE! 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


wav “TORT. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
ys St. George’s Ch., 

N 





. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


Te 
FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 





THE MILL 


H ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO , Lebanon, Pa. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- 
TION, 1881:—Highest Award. 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


ADELAIDE EXxuiBITION, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. j 

Catcutta Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 

- - — nn 


1881- 











FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 











Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CHICACO OFFICE. 
Musical Courier in the Western and 
Northwestern States. 


The 


ITH the development of a higher taste for music 
throughout the great Western and Northwestern 
States has come such a demand for pianos and organs 
that the chief inland Western city—Chicago—has grad- 
ually become the distributing centre from which musical 
instruments are sent in all directions in the West in 
enormous quantities. The relations between the Eastern 
manufacturers and Western distributors, which formerly 
gave Chicago a position of the highest importance for 
us here in the East, have been intensified by a reciprocal 
movement. Chicago houses began manufacturing musi- 
cal instruments themselves, and not satisfied with their 
natural Western outlet these enterprising people came 
East for conquests new. In addition to this several 
large Eastern firms in the music trade interested them- 
selves directly in Chicago by opening branch houses 
there. 

It is due to this important part played by the Chicago 
music trade that THE MUSICAL COURIER takes pleasure 
in announcing that a branch office for the circulation 
and distribution of this paper will be opened in Chicago 
in a few days. The gentleman who will represent us 
and who is now on his way Westward is Mr. John E. 
Hall, who has been sent out from the home office here. 
The members of the trade in Chicago and those who 
visit that city will find in Mr, Hall a competent repre- 
sentative of the leading music and music-trade paper of 
the country, who will assist in advancing the best inter- 
ests of the music trade in the columns of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 

In order to give an idea to the trade of how vast the 
importance of Chicago is, we print a list of some of the 
houses engaged in the distribution of instruments in 
Chicago : 

Piano manufacturers. 

Junius Baver & Co. < Brass band instruments. 

General musical merchandise. 
Georce P, Bent .. Organ dealer, chiefly. 

{ Behning & Sons’ pianos. 
ESET oo j McCammon pianos. 
| Schomaker pianos. 
(Smith American organs. 
Horace Brancu. . Steck pianos. 
( Kranich & Bach pianos. 


Bryant Tr ; 
iC. D, Pease pianos. 


Joun A. 


: . ; Reed organ manufacturers, 
Curcaco CoTtTraGE OrGAN Co.. 2... 
| (Chicago cottage organ.) 
Decker & Sons’ pianos. 
.. 4 Lindeman pianos, 
Kroeger pianos. 


Cross & Co. 


Weber pianos. 
Curtiss & MAver.... Bs snc —" 

| Wheelock pianos. 

; Reed organ manufacturers. 


Earnurr & Cc , 
ag ‘ | (Earhuff organ.) 


J. G 
Decker Brothers’ pianos. 
Behr Brothers & Co.'s pianos. 
. { Mathushek Co.'s pianos. 
C. D. Pease & Co, pianos. 
| Estey organs and Estey pianos 


{ 
| 
| 


Estey & Camp 


: { Music merchandise. 
1. Howarp Footer ‘Ic 
Carpenter organs, 


C. A. GeroLp .. Piano manufacturer. 


| Chickering pianos. 
Hallet & Davis pianos, 
} Emerson pianos. 
| Hale pianos 
Reed organ manufacturer. 
L(W. W. Kimball 


W. W. Kimsatt Co 


organ.) 


Lewis, Newe.t & Gieps.. .Miller pianos. 


{ Steinway pianos. 
| J. & C, Fischer pianos, 
_4 Marshall & Wendel pianos. 
Wilcox & White organs. 
| Burdett organs, 


Mason & Hamiin OrGAN anv | Mason & Hamlin pianos. 

Piano Co, (Branch House)... ' Mason & Hamlin organs. 
Mecuanicat Orcuinetre Cc .. Mechanical musical instruments. 
_ J Knabe pianos. 


Reev & Sons 
' Christie pianos. 





Hazelton pianos. 
Ivers & Pond pianos. 
} Everett pianos. 
| Musical merchandise. 
(We believe that the Root Co. also has 
the Hardman piano.) 


Roor & Sons Music Co 


ApaAM SCHAAF Vose pianos. 


AND PIANO § 


SHONINGER ORGAN : i . 
) Shoninger organs and pianos. 


Co. (Branch House) 
C. A. Smitn & Co Piano manufacturers, 
( Gabler pianos. 
} Connor pianos. 
} Also, if we are not mistaken, 
| Baus pianos. 


Joun M. Smytu 


{ Sohmer pianos. 

(C. D, Pease pianos. 

; Sterling organs and pianos. 

§ Reed organ manufacturers. 

( (Story & Clark organs.) 

( Manufacturers of piano stools and music 
( Stands. 

§ Briggs pianos. 

UC. D. Pease pianos. 


Tonk MAnuracturincG Co.. 
J. O. Twrrcuee... 


This is an incomplete list, but an estimate can be made 
from it of the immense interest centred in the music 
trade in Chicago. No reference is made in it to the 
large retail trade in small musical merchandise, and the 
great sheet-music business which 1s there done. It is 
this important trade which will in the future be noticed 
and attended to by THE MUSICAL COURIER, so that its 
value will be fully understood and appreciated. 

We will endeavor to give to our readers a weekly com- 
pendium of Western news, which we hope to make as 
correct as the Eastern news is which appears every week 
in these columns. It shall be our aim to give to the 
manufacturers both East and West responsible and valu- 
able information and to be a guide to dealers who watch 
the progress of events in the music trade in our columns. 

Above all we desire to assist in advancing the general 
THE MUSICAL 


COURIER has the honor to represent, and to elevate the 


interests of the whole trade which 
morale where it is not up to the level demanded by the 
best elements in this industry. We shall push the paper 
with more energy than ever, and from our Chicago 
office a large number of extra copies will in the future 
Thus 


growth and expansion of the music trade THE MUSICAL 


be distributed every week. with the general 
COURIER hopes to progress with equal strides and with 
the same pace. 

In our next issue we will give the location of our 


Western office. 





Twenty-six Years in the Organ Trade. 


By Levi K. FULLER. 


No. I. 
WENTY-SIX years ago I left Boston to go to that 


charming town among the hills of Vermont where 
Mr. Estey carried on the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments. I had formerly lived in Brattleboro, and of 
course was glad to get back. Mr. Estey had engaged me 
to take charge of a department in his shop; soon after 
my introduction into the mysteries of this shop life I 
saw Riley Burditt, another employe, marking the num- 
ber 7,000 on an zolian that had been completed and was 
ready for shipment; that number had been made in 
fourteen years. Mr. Estey had asa partner a Mr. Green, 
who thought the country was going to get a shaking up 
in the war of the rebellion; he left the discords of the 
music trades and for a while engaged in farming; he 
afterward engaged in trade, but of late years has lived 
in He was a quiet and pleasant man and 
honorable gentleman. In 1865 Mr. Estey was persuaded 
to build a factory in Chicago; he was the pioneer in the 
West in organ making. It was on this occasion that he 
took into his firm Riley Burditt and one or two others, 
but got rid of them all in one or two months. Since 
Burditt went to Chicago his name is spelled Burdett. 
At that time there were no mammoth establishments in 
the organ business; Prince & Co., Buffalo, was the largest ; 
Carhart & Needham, New York; Mason & Hamlin 


Florida. 





and Smiths, of Boston; Taylor & Farley, Worcester, and 
Treat, New Haven, were the leading manufacturers. 
Prince was an old-time gentleman, fine appearance, 
with courtly manners, and made a good instrument, as 
well as a good many of them. One of his partners en- 
dorsed for a government contractor, another caused him 
serious trouble, and ultimately the house of Prince & Co. 
went out of business. Around this establishment cluster 
many interesting events and romances of this new in- 
dustry ; it was here that Jeremiah Carhart made his first 
melodeon, Emmons Hamlin began to receive his in- 
structions from Carhart, and Stanley A. Jewett and many 
other men since prominent in the organ trade imbibed 
the notions that afterward gave them fame and fortune. 
As I write this there lies on my desk one of Prince & 
Co.'s old catalogues describing a two and partial set of 
reeds in an organ they were making and selling, long 
before Burditt had thought of, made, or patented his 
two and a partial set, out of which grew a famous law 
suit with Estey & Co. Who can say into whose hands 
this catalogue had fallen! I think the original estab- 
lishments of Prince and Estey were formed about the 
same time, and nearly all of the organ industry of the 
country can be traced back to these two houses. The 
changes that have taken place are many, and some of 
intense interest. The accumulation of catalogues and 
organ literature reveals the fact that a lot of borrowed 
thunder is floating around among the trade, and traced 
to its source is decidedly unique, but I must not, at this 
writing, get too near the thin spots. In 1863, '64, 65, I 
owned a machine shop and accumulated the means by 
which I was enabled in 1866 to enter the firm of J. Estey 
& Co., and where since that time my trade-life has been 
spent, sometimes with my nose on the grindstone while 
others turned the crank, with an occasional chance to re- 
turn the compliment, whereof in my next I will tell you. 
Levi K. FULLER, 


Letter From Haines Brothers. 
New York, May 15, 1886. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
N order to definitely settle all questions relating to 
the firm of Haines Brothers, pianoforte manufacturers, and 
to end many silly newspaper stories in which our name is invoived, 
we will now state to you for publication that there is but one firm 
known as Haines Brothers, piano manufacturers, which was 
founded in 1851 by N. J. Haines, Sr., and F. W. Haines, and 
continues to-day in manufacturing pianofortes at their manufac- 
tory at Second-ave. and Twenty-first-st. We know of no 
other firm making Haines Brothers pianos, and in fact there is 
none. No other person is interested in the firm of Haines Bro- 
thers except the two whose names are mentioned above. We 
have no connection with any other firm calling itself Haines & 
Co., or the Haines Piano Warerooms. The originators and 
founders of the firm of Haines Brothers are alone responsible for 
the success of the house, and all foolish talk to the contrary has 
no foundation in fact. All communications should be addressed 
to Haines Brothers, at the factory, corner Second-ave. and Twen- 
ty-first-st., New York city, where we shall be pleased to see our 


numerous dealers and friends. Yours respectfully, 
HAINES’ BROTHERS. 








Communication. 
Irnaca, N. Y., May 13. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York: 

Your paper just came tohand. In looking it over we find an in- 
quiry about our pianos and firm and also your reply, which we beg 
to correct as follows : Our firm, started in the piano business about 
one year before the Ithaca Organ and Piano Company failed, so 
we are no successors to them whatsoever, although we had con- 
trol of the Duplex patents since we are manufacturing and are 
making them yet to order, but also always have made the ordi- 
nary uprights, which are considered as good as the best by our 
Yours truly, 

WEGMAN & HENNING, 

[We did not wish it to appear that Messrs. Wegman & 
Henning were successors of the late Ithaca Organ and 
Piano Company, neither did we state so. We were 
somewhat in doubt at what date the firm began piano 
manufacturing. The Ithaca Company had no successor, 
but went into the hands of a receiver.—EDIToRS MusI- 
CAL COURIER.] 


agents. 


—De Zouche & Atwater, Montreal, Canada, have dissolved, 
Mr. De Zouche retiring. The firm-name will not be changed, and 
Mr. De Zouche’s son will remain with the firm as salesman. Mr. 
De Zoucue was in New York and Philadelphia this week. 





COURIER. 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 


THE MUSICAL 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 





























bility and finish. 
ment ot all leading artists. 











becoming m« more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“ae NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 Gnorge a masta Mass. 


FREE, 
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CARL MAND 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 
ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJRSTY THE EMPRESS 
OF GERMANY 
COBLENZ, GERMANY. 


1880 DUSSELDORF First Prise for everstrang Grands. 

1880 DUSSELDORF First Prise fer overstrung Cottages. 

1881 MELBOURNE First Prise, Grand Gold Medal, for everstrung Planes. 

1883 AMSTERDAM First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. 

1883 AMSTERDAM First Prise, Grand Diplomas ef Hencar fer overstrung Cottages. 
(Only Highest Distinetion for the whele Kingdom of Prussia.) 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and oneal combined with 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


KRAKAUER 


admirable purity and softness. 


J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, | 





1884 LONDON Member of the Jury, not competing. 
1885 ANTWERP First Prise, Grand Diplema of Honear fer overstrung Grands. 
1885 ANTWERP First Prise, Grand Diploma ef Homear for everstrung Cottages. 
1866 COBLENS Only First Prise ef Heneur by Her Majesty the E=- 
press Augusta. 
TESTIMONIALS from Abt, Brahms, von Bilow, Fricdheim, Ganz, 
Jaéll, Liszt, Madame Clara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg and Wagner 
express the opinion that these Pianos possess incomparable beauty ef tome, have an 
durability. 


BROS.. 


} 
| MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: | 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 





THE OELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First. | 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
FACTORY: YORK PA. 





Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. s 
Send for ¢ ‘atalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Tur waco & WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ — in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHry DIFFERENT sTryvies. 


&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





“WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 











for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 














Grand, Sguare and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


DECKER & SON, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALLL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchiess 








in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 








outlast any other make of 





Pianos, 





ISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


ENOWNED FoR 
TONE & DURABILITY 


| 
} 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





—> OFKICES AND WAREROOMS: -~<t— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


65,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 

—— 
TTENTION is called to a series of communications 
by Col. Levi K. Fuller, of the Estey Company, the 
first one of which appears in these columns to-day. These 
letters are called “26 years in the organ trade” and they 
will in all probability be not only valuable from a historic 
point of view, but will also be of interest because they 
will embody in addition to history some biography and 
autobiography ; some polemics and a good deal of philoso- 
phy; lots of truth and lots of fun, Colonel Fuller's style 
is replete with dash and directness, and it is admitted 
that he has had such experience that his views are en- 
I believe it 


titled to unusual respectful consideration. 
will be a pretty good thing for people interested in or- 
gans and the organ business to read these letters care- 
fully, especially No. II., which will appear in next week’s 
issue. 

x * * * 

How many men in the piano trade have given Charles 
M. Stieff, the Baltimore piano manufacturing firm, the 
credit which is due to them for the magnificent fight 
they have made against intimidation and boycott and in 
How many, I 
This is 


favor of principle and independence ? 
would like to know, have watched the battle? 
the latest from a Baltimore paper: 
THE THE STIEFF STRIKE, 
Mr. Frederick Stieff denies the rumors that he is 
compromise with his men and that they will shortly return to 
‘*When they stopped work on January 18 they were 


PROGRESS OF 


about to 


work. 
discharged by us and from that day ceased to be our men. They 
are not strikers. Two of them, who were dismissed some time 
last year, have recently applied for work and were refused. We 
are slowly filling up our ranks until we have now some nineteen 
men at work, quite a sufficient number to enable us to carry on 
our work, now that business is somewhat dull. Four have been 
taken on since last Monday.” 
that he was employing men who had been discharged from the 
factory of Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 
** * + 

Lots of foreign pianos are coming in, more than most 
people interested in our pianos have any idea of. I 
secured the other day a kind of catalogue of Knake Bro- 
thers, piano manufacturers in Miinster,Germany. This 
firm has been shipping pianos here to New York on the 
“q. t.” This of course means “on the quiet.” They 
were sold to private parties directly and without the in- 
tervention of any dealer. Otto Wessell, the action manu- 
facturer, suggests that it would be a good idea for the 
piano manufacturers to see to it that the duty on im- 
ported pianos be raised to a proper amount. 

* e+ & 

I have in my possession a letter of the Bridgeport Or- 
gan Company which was written to a dealer and which 
quotes double-reed organs at prices that would make 
some of the organ manufacturers feel faint. There is a 
revival in the organ trade at hand and the people should 


7 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The American Organ and Piano Company, to which 
I referred in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER, is located 
in Maiden Lane in this city, and judging from the factory 


| cut and other boisterous advertising, I was under the 


impression that the Company made some kind of show 
in its warerooms, at least. However, I have since dis- 
covered that this stencil concern occupies a back room 
on the third floor, in which there were a few cheap organs 
and a cheap upright and cheap square piano. This con- 
cern and a concern called Hearne & Co., 1164 Broadway, 
are scattering circulars and advertisements in all direc- 
tions, and in them they claim to be manufacturers of 


| pianos or organs, or both, while in reality they are en- 


gaged in the stencil business in its worst features. I 
have already paid attention to both of these concerns 
and given inquirers the proper replies in reference to 
the nature of the business done by them, and only hope 
that every dealer will preserve these articles to show to 


| anyone who may contemplate ordering a stencil in- 


Mr. Stieff also denied the rumor | 


strument from one of these two concerns. 
* KOK OK 

The Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company advertises 
“over 60,000 now in use in families, schools and colleges,” 
meaning that there are over 60,000 Grovesteen & Fuller 
Notwithstanding this the current num- 
ber of these instruments is somewhere around 25,100, 
Haines & Co.’s wareroom numbered 
Probably the company started its new number- 
If over 


I do not 


pianos in use. 


There was one in 
25,084. 
ing with 25,000 ; but that is hard to understand. 
60,000 are in use, why not number right on ? 

believe that there are over 60,000 Grovesteen & Fuller 
pianos how in use. back 
over fifty years, and it never averaged 1,200 pianos a 


The old firm does not date 
year. Up to the war period the average was not over 
a couple of hundred per year; but say the predecessors 
made 
50,000 since; in fact, they never had the capacity to 
When you apply conser- 


10,009 up to the war period, they never made 


make any number near that. 


| vative figures to such radical statements, it always makes 


| them appear queer, to say the least. 


I suppose about 
one-half of 25,000 is about the right figure, and the 
piano I saw tells about half of the truth, and that 


| gives the old house an average of about 250 a year, 


become acquainted with the differences in the qualities | 


of the various organs made in this country. The cheap 
and low-priced organs, such as these Bridgeports and Bay 
States and Carpenter and Washington, New Jersey, or- 
gans should not be confounded with the better grade of 
instruments. Although the 
quoted so iow they are, from a musical point of view, not 


Bridgeport are 


organs 
even worth the price asked. The company also stencils 
with a vengeance. 

2s. 

Whoever desires any special kind of wood for piano or 
organ manufacturing can take his choice from the fol- 
lowing 

PorT—TREE. 
Oak, Caroline! fir yew I pine; 
O! willow, will you not be mine? 
Thy hazel eyes, thy tulips red, 
Thy ways, all larch, have turned my head ; 
All linden shadows by the gate, 
I cypress on my heart and wait ; 
Then gum! beech-cherished Caroline ; 


We'll fly for elms of bliss divine. 


O, spruce young man! I cedar plan— 
Catalpa’s money, if you can ; 

You sumach ash, but not my heart; 
You're evergreen, so now depart ; 
You'd like to poplar that I see— 
Birch you walnut propose to me ; 
Here's pa! you'll see hemlock the gate ; 


He maple litely say ‘‘ ‘tis late.” 


Locust that lovyer, while he flew 

For elms before that parent's shoe ; 

He little thought a dogwood bite, 

And make him balsam much that night, 

Hawthorney path he traveled o’er, 

And he was sick and sycamore, 
Chestnut ! 


which is, I think, correct. The level-headed members 
of the trade will agree with me. 
* * *k * 

The E. P. Carpenter Company, of Brattleboro, con- 
tinues to advertise “established 1850.” As E. P. Carpenter 
was born in 1851 he accomplished the unusual feat of 
establishing a business one year previous to his appear- 
ances on this sphere. His powers of divination must 
have been extraordinarily developed a year before his 
birth, for he knew something which most persons do not 
until they have reached some years, that is, he 
In fact he 


know 
knew the name which he was to receive. 
knew one year prior to his birth that he would go into 
the organ business, although he was not then acquainted 
with Hammond. One year before his birth he already 
contemplated the future of the reed-organ business and 
arranged matters accordingly, and we therefore need not 
wonder at the success he has made. Of all the phe- 
nomena in the organ trade (and we must not forget that 
there was such a man as Beatty in it!) nothing can com- 
pare with the man who foresaw his destiny one year be- 
fore his birth and then took the wonderful precaution, 
gifted as he was with such a faculty, to select the organ 
trade as his future vocation. What a head! 
* * * * 

The line of pianos sold by Kohler & Chase, San Fran- 
cisco, is a large one, as will be noticed in the following 
advertisement just received by me from the coast : 


WHERE TO BUY PIANOS! 


Each Piano on Our List is Selected for Particular Merit, 
——AND-—— 
EVERY ONE THE BEST OF ITS CLASS. 

Decker Brothers, the Artist’s Piano. 
Behuing & Son, Perfection in Finish and Tone. 
Ivers & Pond, constant the 

England Conservatory of Music. 
Behr Brothers & Co., Patent Cylinder Top. 
Boardman & Gray, Celebrated for Tone and Durability 
The Fisher, the Old Favorite. 
Apollo, and other German Pianos. 


Eighty in use in New 


Kohler & Chase do an immense trade in pianos, organs 
and other musical instruments and merchandise. Their 
over the whole coast and far into the 


trade extends 


interior. 9 ae 


A good many European pianos are shipped to San 
Francisco and other Pacific Coast points, and a few days 
ago I sew a Bliithner (Leipsic) upright in this city, im- 
ported bythe Imperial German Consul here,who I under- 

| stand is engaged in importing pianos right along. When 








pianos are sold in that manner to private parties the 
trade as a whole never learns of it, and the few cases 
mentioned in these columns would never have been 
known but for THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

x kK * 

The rumor that the Sterling Company had given up 
its Chicago branch is not true. Mr. Blake, who man- 
ages the company, recently went West to arrange the 
future of the affairs of the company, and thought it best 
to dispense with the services of Mr. R. H. Rodda, who 
was manager in Chicago. Mr. Rodda is a brother-in- 
law of E. H. McEwen, of this city, and was formerly the 
bookkeeper at McEwen’s office, from which position he 
was suddenly placed in astation altogether diffe-ent from 
that of a bookkeeper, viz., manager of a wholesale trade 
in Chicago. It did not work, for it could not work, al- 
though I might as well state that Mr. Blake, out of con- 
sideration for the future of the Sterling piano, could not 
well leave it in the hands of a man who was more sin- 
cerely allied to the McEwen line of pianos than to the 
Blake line. Mr. John R. Mason, formerly with the John 
Church Company, of Cincinnati, has been appointed in 


Mr. Rodda’s place. 
kK KX 


Beatty cannot give up his old ways of doing business. 
The Wor/d of last Sunday contained the following adver- 


tisement : 
$B 150. Reset betes Bely Beatty Hall New Yous ee 

There are no Beatty pianos, unless they be stencil 
pianos, and as Beatty offers them at $150 they belong to 
the lowest grade of cheap stuff. Beatty Hall is unknown, 
and the whole scheme is bound to end in smoke. 





Boston Stencil Piano Company. 
E have frequently referred to a firm of piano 
dealers doing business at No. 18 Essex-st., Boston, 
known as the Boston Piano Company, E. Wilson & Co., proprie- 
tors. The objection we have pleaded and continue to pleaJ 
against this concern is its claim in various shapes and manners to 
be a piano manufacturing company, while in reality it is simp'y 
engaged in buying and selling and stenciling pianos, The Bos- 
ton Piano Company is not manufacturing pianos and it will find 
itself in a very unpleasant situation one of these days when the 
persons who have purchased pianos from it will discover that 
they have purchased pianos from a dealer who claimed to be a 
manufacturer and not from a manufacturer. 

This claim of the Boston Piano Company is found in a small 
catalogue of the concern in the shape of a series of falsehoods 
which demand exposure at once. It seems incomprehensible 
that any firm could have the effrontery to publicly announce some- 
thing as the truth which is absolutely false and then expect to 
escape exposure. But such is the case with this Boston Piano 
Company, for it says: 

1st. We employ none but the very best of skilled workmen of long expe- 
rience, some now in our employ having had over thirty years’ experience in 
a single branch of the business. 

As there is no such a factory as the Boston Piano Company's 
factory, there can be no skilled workmen of long experience em- 
ployed unless it be the skillful liars who got up these falsehoods 
we are now engaged in denouncing, and, judging from the manner 
in which they are utilized, we admit that at least thirty years of 
great experience must have been necessary to make the perpet-a- 
tors of these misrepresentations the adepts they evidently are. 
The catalogue continues : 

We use nothing but thoroughly first-class materials in the construction of 
our pianos, a few of the most important of which are the best of German 
felt for hammers, the very best of steel wire, the best of ivory, and solid 
ebony sharps for the keys; sounding-board stock cut expressly for our use, 
and the board so constructed as to make it impossible for it to split, thus 
spoiling the piano, which is so common in cheap instruments. 

This is the exact language used. The Boston Piano Company 
uses nothing of the kind. It uses no felt of any description 
for any kind of ‘process in piano-making, for it makes no 
pianos. Neither does it use steel wire or ivory or anything for 
that purpose. We must be explicit in our statement in order to 
cover the whole subject thoroughly. 

There is now a case pending in one of the Boston courts in 
which this very question is involved and in which this very Boston 
Piano Company is a party. A lady bought a piano from the 
company under the impression that it was manufactured by the 
Boston Piano Company, because it was so stenciled ; the lady sub- 
sequently discovered that this Boston Piano Company is not a 
piano manufacturing institution and therefore refused to pay, 
hence the suit. 

The Boston retail trade should be especially careful to preserve 
this number of THE MUSICAL CovuRIER and to show it to every 
person who may be likely to purchase a piano. If anyone buys 
a piano stenciled ‘‘ Boston Piano Company” from the Boston 
Piano Company, that person should first become acquainted with 
the fact that the said company does not manufacture pianos. 


GOOD CHANCE,—A good chance is now open to a manu- 

facturer of pianos to have his pianos represented on the 

road by a first-class man who thoroughly understands his busi- 

ness. He is now traveling for an organ manufacturer and wishes 

to combine the two—one-half expenses and one-half the salary 
Address—Organ Manufacturer, 

THe MusicaL Courier, 
25 East Fourteenth-st., N. Y. 


required, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Strike at the Schomacker Piano- 
forte Manufacturing Company. 


Puicapecewia Orrice Musicar Courter, | 
Puitaps puta, May 17, 1886. 


pig valeciany interest one may feel for the work- 

ingmen and for the efforts which they make to ameliorate 
their condition, it is impossible not to blame them for the manner 
in which they have acted in the case of the Schomacker Pianoforte 
Manufacturing Company, which, for twenty years, has always 


shown itself very liberal toward them and has, without hesita- | 
tion, adopted promptly all the advances of prices agreed to by the | 


piano makers of other cities in this country. 

Colonel Gray, the president of the company, when his work- 
men warned him in April last that they would ask from him in 
the month of May eight hours’ work and ten hours’ pay, replied 
that he would engage to be regulated by the terms accepted by the 
piano workers of New York and Boston. It was then agreed, on 
both sides, that there should be no strike, and that, while waiting 
for the result of the efforts made by the workingmen in New York 
and Boston work should continue, but that the day’s work should 
be reduced to eight hours, with proportional pay per hour. 

Contrary to this agreement, last week, without any notice, the 
workmen quitted the shops and declared that they wou'd not re- 
turn till they were paid for ten hours of work while only perforin- 
ing eight. 

The fact is that the idea of eight hours’ work met in Philadel- 
phia with almost insuperable opposition, and the leaders of the 
movement on the part of the workingmen believed that they could 
easily get the better of the Schomacker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and could afterward make use of of this 
company to force the working cabinet-makers and others to fol- 
their example. But they deceived themselves, for Colonel Gray 
decided to stop all work as long as it should be necessary rather 
than submit to terms which would be ruinous to him and his part- 
ners. As on the other side, the workmen, by order of their union, 
have not the liberty of resuming work, it is to be feared that the 
strike may be prolonged for a considerable time, for it is said 
that the Schomacker Piano Manufacturing Company can, without 
much inconvenience to itself, keep its shops closed till next 
autumn. The letter which you publish herewith is the last which 
Colonel Gray intends to address to his workers, and it reaches the 
extreme limits of the concession which he can offer them. 


the assent 


J. V. 


Colonel Gray’s Letter. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15, 1886. 
Zo the Employes of the Schomacker Pianoforte Company : 

GENTLEMEN—I was awaited upon yesterday by a committee 
appointed from your ranks, in reference to the difference which 
has been the cause of this company closing its factories. Your 
committee, instead of offering something in the form of a reason- 
able compromise, which would adjust the existing trouble, pre- 
sented a revised schedule of wages, which, upon examination, I 
found to be equivalent to an advance of from 10 to 30 per cent., 
and in some of the more important branches even more. This 
schedule I am asked to accept in lieu of your original request 
that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, with full pay. 

The present condition of affairs makes the acceptance of such 
a schedule a matter of impossibility, first, because the prices 
asked are out of proportion to those paid in ordinary branches of 
trade, and far above the moiety value of the value given, and 
second, because this schedule is practically a return to the ficti- 
tious value which the war placed upon labor, a value which the 
law of supply and demand long ago reduced. 

Accompanying this schedule is a notification that the executive 
committee of New York Piano Workers is holding daily ses- 
sions at No. 211 S. Tenth-st. This I regard as an invitation to 
consult with that body, which I decline to accept. I do not 
regard the presence of a committee from another city as necessary 
for the adjustment of our differences, and | most emphatically 
decline to consult with any party or parties outside of our regular 
employees. I cannot consent to any interference or dictation 
from any organization whose interests are not those of this com- 
pany, and I do hope, gentlemen, you will not allow your New 
York brethren to influence you in a matter which so directly 
affects your interests. The difference between you and this com- 
pany you thoroughly understand, for the existence of which you 
alone are responsible. It was you who forced the present issue ; 
it was your own act which closed the doors of our factories, and 
it is in your power to again set in motion the now idle machinery. 
The presence of a committee from New York should show the 
workmen of Philadelphia that the organization this committee 
represents has a powerful motive at its back, which, I take it, is 
to breed such discord as will close the doors of our manufactories, 
to bring our capitalists and our laboring men in conflict, so that 
their products may find here a market, and thus take from you 
the means of earning a livelihood. If Philadelphia workingmen 
are willing to be thus used, no one will suffer so much as these 
same Philadelphia workingmen, whose interest this company has 
ever sought to foster and uphold. If the workingman can stand 
such a condition of affairs, this company has no other course than 
to quietly submit. 

In conclusion I am reluctantly compelled to say to you that 
our factories will remain closed until the depletion of our stock 
makes resumption necessary. When that time comes we will en- 
deavor to secure workmen who are willing to give a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages, so that we can successfully compete 
with the manufactures of other cities. I to-day leave for the 
West for the purpose of cancelling all contracts, a course made 
necessary by your arbitrary course. Yours, &c., 

H. W. Gray, 
Schumacker Pianoforte Manufacturing Company. 








Early Closing Movement. 
BURNS BROWN has secured the signatures of 


= nearly all the firms who have retail warerooms in the 
music line in favor of closing on Saturday at one P. M. during 
June, July and August. The houses who have not signed are 
William Wheelock & Co., who had not been heard from at the 
time we went to press, and the following firms, some of whom 


will not sign: Steinway & Sons, Decker Brothers, Kranich & 

Bach, A. Weber, G. Steck & Co., Hazelton Brothers and William 
| Knabe & Co. F. G. Smith is expected to sign, and G. Schirmer, 
| who signed to close at three P. M., will be struck from the list. 


| 
| An English “Commission” Racket. 


HE following article from the London Musical 
Standard gives us an illustration of how easily persons can 
| be made to believe that they are engaged in an eminently honest 
act while in reality they are pursuing a course decidedly unjust 
and very unfair: 

An important society has been formed under the title of the 
‘* Regent Hall, London, Association,” for the encouragement of 
artistic excellence by proving and attesting thoroughness of work- 
manship in the design and manufacture of musical instruments 
The prospectus says: ‘‘ This institution has been established 
primarily in the interests of the musical public and of musical 
students especially, who are not able to judge for themselves of 
the quality and suitability of the instruments purchased by them, 
and to whom the independent verdict of the competent examiners 
engaged by this association cannot fail to be of value. It is true 
that the names of several firms are justly regarded as strong guar- 
antees of the excellence of the instruments manufactured by 
them, but apart from these there are many thousands of instru- 
ments sold every year which do not possess the moral 
guarantee of an historic name, while the best firms have 
been known to complain that their names are sometimes pi- 
rated or colorably imitated and affixed to inferior instruments in a 
manner calculated to deceive the public. 

A great majority of musical instrument makers, however, are 
comparatively unknown to the public at large ; and in this, as in 
most other manufactures, there are good, bad and indifferent 
makers. All skilled and conscientious workers, whether known 
or unknown, cannot but unite in approving and supporting the 
policy of an institution whose object is to disgriminate between 
good work and bad, and to obtain for the good work that recog- 
nition which is its due, independently of the assistance of a well- 
known name; and, on the other hand, those houses fortunate 
enough to possess the confidence of the public will have no reason 
to fear the approval of examiners justly renowned in the musical 
profession. The printed regulations may be had of the Hon. 
Secretary of Regent Hall, ‘at the Temporary Office, 44 Devon- 
shire-st., Portland pl., London. 


It will be seen at a glance that this association can virtually 
destroy any piano manufacturer, should it ever gain power and 
decide so to do. In discriminating between good or bad it may 
conclude to select some manufacturer who may be making pianos 
which are not good in the estimation of this association, and his 
business, in which all of his capital may be invested, is destroyed, 
if this association can gain power. If it can gain power it can 
boycott any house it may select for that purpose. 

In this country it would be impossible to bring to life such an 
organization. We would look upon it as a wholesale “ commis- 


sion racket,” and that is just what it is. 
W°* are under the impression that there is no 
busier piano manufacturing firm at present than Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., whose books absolutely show that they are 
back in orders more than 300 pianos at present. The piano 
manufacturing business has been damaged in its spring trade by 
the eight-hour folly of the workmen, and most houses are by no 
means as busy as they desire to be. One of the few exceptions 
is Hardman, Peck & Co., whose pianos are sold in large quanti 
ties by large dealers in all sections of the country. The firms 
that are selling the Hardman pianos are thoroughly imbued with 
the future of these instruments, and the hold they have within a 
few years secured among musical people inspires the greatest con- 
These are some of the reasons why the house 














Hardman, Peck & Co. 


fidence in them. 
here is busy and why it is not affected by the general reaction 
which has set in since the troubles with the workmen began. Mr. 
Hardman is an excellent factory manager and piano builder; 
Mr. Peck is recognized as one of the very shrewdest men in the 
trade and a keen business man with remarkable penetrative quali- 
ties, and the house has in Mr. Lohr an active outside salesman. 
These gentlemen, together with the rest of the forces of the 
house, are apt to foresee the tendency of events in the piano trade 
and to take advantage of them. 








New York Exhibition, 1889. 


N International Exhibition is projected for New York in 

the year 1889, and it seems likely that the affair will be carried out on 

a very elaborate scale. It is now, of course, too soon to prophesy the prob- 

able attitude of the European trade. The exports of European pianos to the 

United States are largely increasing, and as an International Exhibition pro- 

vi des a ready and effective means of displaying and pushing such goods, it is 

probable that a large number of European piano manufacturers will exhibit, 

should all conditions be agreeble. Germany especially will have a large ex- 
hibit, and it is quite possible that several English firms will join. 

It is hardly necessary once more to urge upon firms who may be inclined to 
exhibit at the New York ** World’s Fair” the great desirability of entering 
their goods hors concours. Competition at exhibitions has broken down all 
over the globe. The ‘“‘highest award’’ is not worth the trouble and cost 
necessary to gain it, while any lower award is to many firms a positive 
injury. Furthermore, a prejudice undoubtedly exists in certain official and 
other circles across the water against European pianos, which, despite the 30 
per cent. duty, seem fast gaining ground in America, and must, if they be- 
come further popular, toa certain extent interfere with home industries. 

Before the exhibition takes place European manufacturers will doubtless 
fully acquaint themselves with the special needs and tastes of the Ameri- 
can market, which in many details differs considerably from ours. Ameri- 
can pianos have deservedly won a great reputation for the excellence of 
their workmanship and other high qualities. The best European models 
only will, therefore, stand any chance of success at the approaching exhi- 
bition. 


[The above appeared in the latest number of the Zon- 
don and Provinctal Music Trade Review. We beg to in- 
form our esteemed contemporary that neither State nor 
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national governments have made any official steps 
toward this so-called projected exhibition; nor has any 
serious definite mention of it been made in any quarters 
entitled to consideration. We, furthermore, believe that 
if it is intended that such an exhibition should take 
place the preliminary work should be begun now. Not 
a step has been taken. Our esteemed contemporary is 
slightly mistaken as to the duty here on musical instru- 
ments. It is 25 per cent. ad valorem on musical instru- 
ments, including pianos; not 30 per cent,—EDITORS 
MusIcAL COURIER.] 


Exports and Imports. 
Week Ending May 4. 

Hamburg— 

Piano mtls., 9 ¢s 

Organs, 6. 
Liverpool— 

Organs, 9 

Organ mtls., 6 cs... 
Nova Scotia-- 

Pianos, 7.. 


Uruguay— 
Pianos, 2 

United States of Columbia— 
Orguinettes, 4 

Peru— 


IMPORTS. 
Week Ending April 30, 


332 CS.. coores $26,381 





—L. J. Wheelden, of Bangor, Me., has been appointed Stein- 
way dealer for Bangor and vicinity. 

—An oil-stove took fire in front of the basement of Simpson & 
Preddows’ warerooms, No. 5 East Fourteenth-st., on Monday 
about 6:30 P.M. It did no damage, but the department was 
called out and the usual large crowd gathered. 


—At a recent sale of autographs held at Berlin, th 
following from the pens of celebrated musicians were among the 
most noteworthy. The prices realized on this occasion, although 
of course regulated in a great measure by the intrinsic importance 
attaching to the respective manuscripts, may also serve as a kind 
of barometer of the ever-changing popular estimation of genius. 
Thus the sum of $75 was paid for three songs by Schubert, while 
two minuets (as yet unpublished) from the hand of Mozart, 
scored for a small orchestra, fetched $62.50. A setting for male 
chorus of Goethe’s we'rd verses *‘ Im Nebelgereisel ” (the gipsy 
song in ‘‘ Gétz von Berlichingen”’) from the pen of Mendelssohn, 
dedicated to the violinist Edward Rietz, and likewise unpublished, 
was knocked down for $37.50. Wagner figured in the catalogue 
with a sketch of the first scene of ‘* Rienzi,” dated Riga, August 7, 
1838, anl with a letter written to Capellmeister Reissiger, of 
Dresden, dated July 3, 1848, and another to Biilow, without date, 
which realized $26.50, $18.50 and $10.50 respectively. The 
complete manuscript of Weber's overture entitled * The Ruler of 
the Spirits,” dated November 8, 1811, was sold for $75, and a 
letter by the same composer directed to a friend was sold for 
$20.50. 
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—Mr. Myron A, Decker and Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., were on 
the same jury last week in the City Court. 

—Peck & Schilling, of Oswego, N. Y., have dissolved partner- 
ship. Frank Schilling continues at the old stand and Oliver Peck 
opens rooms at 89 West Bridge-st. 

—Leiter Brothers, of Syracuse, N. Y., open a branch store this 
week at Auburn, N.Y. The firm will sell Steinway, Behr 
Brothers & Co. and Weber pianos. 

—At the Perth (Western Australia) Exhibition the Rud. Ibach 
Sohn pianos exhibited there by the agents of the firm took the 
highest award over a strong English competition. 


—** What's this ‘ French pitch’ that I see they have adopted at 
the Vienna opera-houses ?” 
Give it up. I guess it must be something new in the way of 
underhand throwing.” —Chicago Rambler. 


—Wm. Tonk & Brother inform us that their firm will not suf- 
fer on account of the fire which damaged the building of the 
Tonk Manufacturing Company, Chicago. The firm has a large 
stock on hand in the New York house. All the dried lumber 
was saved and the company is again at work turning out goods. 
Mr. of Herrburger-Schwander, Paris, was in 


Chicago. 


Herrburger, 


—From the Buffalo 7imes we quote the following: ‘‘ Mr. 
Rottenbach has removed his music store to Chippewa-st., the 
second door from Main, in the Muller building. The store is an 
improvement upon the old one, and, together with the large piano 
warerooms of Mr. Muller, makes the building quite a musical 
centre. Mr. Rottenbach’s patrons will follow him wherever he 
decides to locate, as his value is thoroughly appreciated.” 


—L. B. Powell & Co., of Scranton, Pa., have moved into their 
elegant stores in the new Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, where they expect to do an increased amount of busi- 
ness, having much better and larger quarters. They handle 
Chickering, Ivers & Pond, Haines Brothers, J. & C. Fischer, 
Emerson, Hallett & Cumston pianos and Mason & Hamlin, 
Smith American, Loring & Biake, Whitney and Sterling organs. 





—Augustus Baus & Co.’s new factory is located at 251 East 
Thirty-third-st. The factory is five stories high, and has a 
frontage of thirty feet, depth eighty-five feet. The building is 
well lighted on each floor and will be heated by steam. 

The various branches of workmanship are separated as follows : 


First floor—Office and stock-room. 

Second floor—Regulating and polishing room. 
Third floor—Bellymen and sounding department. 
Fourth floor—Finishing and fly finishing. 

Fifth floor-—Varnishing-room. 


Their present factory is much larger than the old one, and will 
enable the firm to manufacture a greater number of pianos. 

They intend toturn out twenty per week. 

The case factory is located on East Thirtieth-st. in another 
building. 

—There is a great mass of information in the companion book 
to the catalogue published by the Guild Piano Company, of Bos- 
ton. Itis a volume of seventy pages, and in addition to the de- 
scription of piano manufacturing it gives caution to customers, 
hints about prices, points in tuning and regulating, directions for 
the proper removal of actions, articles on ‘* checking,” all about 
bogus pianos, and interesting general sketches. The names and 
addresses of thousands of persons in all parts of the United States 
and Canada are also incorporated, all of whom have purchased 
** Guild” pianos. Send for the book is our advice. 

—Samuel Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. W. Martin & 
Brother, of Rochester, N. Y., have given orders for Gilbert 
pianos. 








Eloped with Her Elderly Lover. 
Mauanoy Cry, Pa., May rr. 
H. Hintermister, general agent of the Ithaca Organ and 
ay Piano Company, and Annie, daughter of William Spargo, 
his agent at Mahanoy City, have eloped. Two years ago Hinter- 
mister proposed for the young lady’s hand, but on account of her 
youth her parents forbade the union. He then promised to say 
no more on the subject until she was twenty-one years old. He 
failed to keep his promise, however, for it now appears that they 
kept up a clandestine correspondence, constantly aided in it by a 
young seamstress at Trier’s clothing-house. 
The elopement was skillfully planned. 
another young lady Annie procured a lot of dresses, for which 
Hintermister supplied the money. She left home wearing her 
oldest garments and hat, and meeting her lover on the street re- 
ceived from him a ticket on the Lehigh Valley Road to Pen 
Haven Junction. Going tothe train just at the time it was to 
start she boarded it without attracting attention. 
Hintermister left on a train on the Reading Road, and the 
couple met at Mauch Chunk and went together to Phillipsburg 


By the assistance of 





New Jersey, where they were married on Saturday night. Yester- 
day they passed through Reading on their way to Clarion County. 
Hintermister is fifty-five years of age, and says he is divorced 
from his first wife. He has not lived with her for several years. 
He is known throughout the State, having instituted suits in 
thirty counties against agents of the Ithaca Company in an effort 
to collect a claim of between $30,000 and $40,000. 


Mary’s Little “Behr.” 
Mary had a little Behr, 
Its fleece was ebonized, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The Behr was advertised. 








It followed her to Mew Orleans, 
The wonder of all eyes. 

It mace the others howl and swear 
To see it take first prize. 


And so they tried to rule it out, 

. But still it lingers near, 

And waits impatiently about 
To take the prize next year, 


This Behr is not a quadruped, 
As you will see at sight, 

For while it rests ‘‘ upon all fours,” 
It is a Behr Upright. 


** What makes the Behr love Mary so?”’ 
The judges all did ask. 

** "Cause Mary loves the Behr, you know, 
A very pleasant task !” 


And Victory’s sure to crown again 
With laurels bright and fair 

This work of skillful hand and brain, 
The matchless Upright Behr. 


Cadby Must Return. 
NewsurGu, N. Y., May 8. 

DESPATCH to Messrs. Cady & Hoysradt, of 
Hudson, states that Judge Tuck, before whom argument 
was made on a writ of habeas corpus in the case of J. H. W. 
Cadby, wanted in that city on the charge of forgery, has rendered 
a decision holding Cadby for extradition, all points raised by the 
prisoner’s counsel having been overruled. It is understood that 
this decision puts an end to all attempts on the part of Cadby to 
prevent his extradition. An officer has left Hudson for the pur- 
pose of returning Cadby from Canada. Cadby was largely en- 
gaged in the music business at Hudson, having branch stores at 

Kingston and Amsterdam and other points. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
ot... atte ins 











7 Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand oe 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


waa CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <a 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 








NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“murricat ELQnororte Actions, 


ie 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 13 O- Or eS 
—NEW YORK.+— Th a 
—K% ESTABLISHED 1843. %*—- 
More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


YYOODWARD & BROWN,) vey piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS) Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 
Nos. 763 to veudindawaee Street. SOUND ING B QARD 5, WREST P LANK, Rte. 
ojiiaaie L. F. HEPBURN & CO.) sscsup aot mits, stecstrd, Tuten Oo, 2,2, 
No. 25 Hast 14th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 








~<s * Tllustrated Catalogue Free. - oe 




















HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


~<> oo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= ( A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, 
~o -o~ 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


BRAMBACH & 00. JAMES & HOLMSTROM, “22=<" 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 
— WE al ACTURE -— 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


PIANO-FORTES, THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD ‘THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE k 
EECSLLSNCS OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 

oo pcascuaala I dill, rid dll Hares. 
Retween Fifth Avenue | NEW yorK.| LAIN © S OF SRE DIUM PRICES A? 


Broadway, 


HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. “=== 


WARERVOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 

















— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualitying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


, —THE OLD RELIABLE — 


tito Iii “BP ADBURY" PIANO, 


STRICT PROTECTION. a] a : Warerooms and Principal Office: 
| , No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Agente Wanted. ~ eine - BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
rg = a : ms BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
a SS ————— BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN co, Detroit, Mich. CASE FACTOKY—LEOMINSTER, MA 8, 
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ME O1 sila) TV ARTIN GUIT ARS HE OY RELIBL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


- ORANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, NEW PATENT 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. Harmonic Upright 


C — MANUFACTURER OF — 
K R A AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
© 


" Grand, Square and Upright NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
5 - 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


also in Europe 

















TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 


\ & WI hr “Th & fo ED of TONE, which is REMARKABLY. hoe, by. its 
—~ WB o~ 8 | WA te A Caw ¢ —— POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING’ qualities 
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108 and 110 Broadway, 


106, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


—- AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


t#” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KiBAcK 


Grand, Square and Uoricht 


4PLTAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

&@ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


OC. &. STORE, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 


PIANO + CASED, 


Erving, Mass. 








Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


hese Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Futty Warrantep For Five Years 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Avpress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





arge 





CHRISTIE 


vemielt 
PIANOS 





~SQUARE 
CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 


CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DES 


IGN, and 


PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 BAST 14TH STREET. 


: c/ Factory, 98, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


REA DING, heename ott 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A spocsalty made of tur inalibdie the Highesi Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DEC ORATION OF 
FRONT PIPEs. 

Is also pee to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








or. 29th Street, New York. 


THE 


DALDWIN BACK REST 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
to any Piano or 
Organ Stool. 


Adjustable to Any 
Child or Adult. 


Is the only Back Rest ~~~ 
made which Supports 
the Back. 


Is CHEAP. 


In buying this Kest you 
do not have to buy 
a Stool. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
The best ani most practical 
attachment for supporting the 


back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made, 
@@ For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


173 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (28 Senu for Catalogue, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


: FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


- WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
Ei FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





—v~#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 





: NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PLANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











ad 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


: SEO. ST 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility. 





a ae 


\ \\ a \ 
ECK & - 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


eIKrA MNOS 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


‘len 
Lil ILE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 


Te 











QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates, The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails, Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER- 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions# Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de I’Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States —WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, 1883 


1885 


Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Competition 


SCHWANDER, 


Customer's factory. 
Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 











A STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


prxaAvos. 


Saas and. W arerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist 8 3ist Street, New York. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List| 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. | 


tie DELON na ree Milton HORACE WATERS & C0 


ORGANS. PIANOS and ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ” AGENTS WANTED 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Ge” AGENTS WANTED. 





1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


), Nickel- tart ny > Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
y Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 











22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


‘CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


| Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
| and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
nie King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Sicele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





&@” Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GHORGH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 














103 East Fourteenth St., 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'° *New’vork, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Rusts 
&c., &c. 
Goods sent 
Y on Selection 
» tothe Trade. 
Lowest Prices, 
Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 
=f : ‘ a great 
Specially, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall, (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


MANUFACTURERS i 
? Wprieht Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINW AY MASON & HAMLIN 


Crand, Square and Upright Surpass all Others at London, 1886. 


PIANOS ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 

















Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the THE IMPROVED 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 
: UrrnicuHr PrANnos 
NEW TORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 
DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR “GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 
AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


No. 15 Lower eaeeuatend Street, Portman deveaye LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN e PIAN 0 00., 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, , 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Boston, New York, Chica go. 





For full particular’, send for Catalogue, 
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NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































Paris, 1878. 








Vienna, 1873. 


SAW MILLS; 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZI6, N. Y. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. Ee = Sond “AT sith ft 














PIANO-ORGAN Same = <2"™—? MATERIALS, 


FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT ‘Do \LGEVILLE, N.Yig 


122 HAST TETR TEEN ae STREET, “SEW TORK. 


& - om N : N ra McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. | 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 


Begin Upright and Crand Pianos Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M.STARR&CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. > 




















Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. =e 


BEAHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York 
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